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EUROPEAN VIEWS OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 
The following papers by David ]. Brandenhurg and Hubert Schmidt, and the commen- 


tary by Jerome Blum, were read before the joint session of the American Historical Assocta 
tion and the Agricultural History Soctety at New York City, December 30, 1957. 


A French Aristocrat Looks at American Farming: 


La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt’s Voyages dans les Etats-Unis 


Davin J. BranpENBURG 


Many of you have heard of the Duc de La 
Rochefoucauld-Liancourt (born 1747 and died 
1827), who came to the United States in the 
1790's and wrote an account of his stay here. 
You have frequently seen references to this 
work in books and articles on United States 
History. It has been impressed upon me as | 
have studied it over the past few years, how- 
ever, that Liancourt’s easily available Voyages 
dans les Etats-Unis" is a source in American 
History, particularly in our agricultural his- 
tory, that is more talked about than read, 
more mentioned than used, more glibly criti- 
cized than studied, more misused than prop- 
erly utilized. 

I come before you somewhat as a revision- 
ist and apologist, attempting to place Lian- 
court and his Voyages in their proper light. 
I cannot in the few minutes at my disposal tell 


Le Duc de Liancourt in 1789 


you all about what can be found in Lian- 
court’s Voyages; but I can address myself to 
the historiographical problems involved, and I 
can give you some idea of what sort of thing 
you can find in these volumes and some of the 
pitfalls to be avoided in using them. 

My remarks will be organized under four 
heads. I will first introduce you to this dis 
tinguished voyager and to his Voyages; then 
I will attempt to evaluate this 
American agricultural history; next I will dis 
cuss the related subject of the use of the Voy- 
ages by historians; and, finally, I will intro 
Liancourt’s impressions of 


source 1n 


duce some of 
American farming. 

The Voyager and the Voyages. On the 28th 
of September, 1794, the brig Pigow sailed 
from London for Philadelphia, bearing, 
among other passengers, a gentleman going 
by the name of Halbenlab, in reality the Duc 
de Liancourt, fresh from two years of exile in 
England. These two years had been spent 
partly in London and partly at Bury St. Ed 
monds in Suffolk near his friend Arthur 
Young.” Four years later, Liancourt was back 
in Europe after having examined the eastern 
United States (and part of Canada) as few 
are privileged to do. In 1799 he published at 
Paris what have been described by an un- 
friendly critic as “eight very heavy, very mo- 
notonous and very pedantic octavo volumes” 
on his experiences and observations in Amer 
ica. Much of the matter in these eight slight 
and very interesting volumes is comment on 


Frédéric, duc de La Rochefou 
cauld-Liancourt, Voyages dan les Etats-Unis d’ Amérique 
fait en 1795, 1796, et 1797 (8 vols., Paris, 1799). 

* For the life of Liancourt see Ferdinand Dreyfus, Un 
Philanthrop d’autrefois: La  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt 
(Paris, 1903). This is an estimable work, but it badly 
needs replacement. 


* Francois Alexandre 
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American farming, more specifically, farming 
in the United States during 1795, 1796 and 
1797 in the then Northern and Middle Atlan- 
tic states with some attention to Georgia, 
South Carolina and Virginia. 


There is no doubt that the French 
aristocratic philanthropist travelling under 
a Swiss name left England a saddened 
man. Despite the fact that he and _ his 
family were ardent “Americanists” and 
despite the fact that he had cooperated with 
Ben Franklin in creating what Echeverria 
calls the great French dream of America,* he 
came here not as a dreamer. The experience 
of the last five years had purged him of 
dreams. The Revolution in France into which 
he had plunged with will and effect in the 
early days had resulted in his flight from 
France (and this separation from his pays 
he bore no better than most Frenchmen), a 
divorce intended to keep some of the family 
property in his wife’s hands, and the mas- 
sacre of his entirely admirable cousin who had 
borne the family’s senior title, La Rochefou- 
cauld.t 

By 1794 Liancourt had already made a repu- 

tation for himself as a social reformer in the 
tradition of Turgot, as a political leader of 
the liberal nobdlesse in the Estates General and 
National Assembly (he was as responsible as 
any other individual for the so-called aboli- 
tion of the Feudal System in August, 1789), 
as a good influence on Louis XVI (it was he 
who answered the King’s query about a revolt 
with the remark that what was at hand was 
really a great revolution) and, most important 
for my purposes, as an authority on agricul- 
ture and as an agricultural reformer. But 
let his friend Arthur Young speak for him 
in this last guise: 
The Duc de Liancourt, always attentive to every 
thing that promises public utility, has made a noble 
experiment at Liancourt, to introduce this practice 
Jof irrigation] into the Clermentois where it is so 
greatly wanted .his first cutting was sixty- 
five tons on eight arpents. France owes much to the 
enlarged views of that active, patriotic, and en- 
lightened citizen.® 


Young noted that Liancourt had worked to 
improve the sheep in his neighborhood, and 
that Liancourt’s sister-in-law had_ possibly 
more lucerne than any other person in Eu- 
rope.* There are many other testimonials in 
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Young’s Travels to Liancourt’s interest and 
expertise in agriculture. In the Additional 
Manuscripts of the British Museum there is 
a rich file of letters from Liancourt to Young 
on the subject of farming. 

This was an estimable gentleman-farmer, 
then, who left London in an unhappy frame 
of mind. The sea voyage in company with 
light-minded, uncouth, immoral and _alco- 
holic cabin passengers in the care of a penuri- 
ous captain who held back provisions and 
who let a seaman drown without any attempt 
to save him did not improve Liancourt’s 
spirits. Moreover, the stormy Fall westward 
crossing took two months, during which time 
the Duc became convinced that captain and 
sailing master could not navigate. He de- 
cided in advance that a careless and imprecise 
impetuosity is a common characteristic of 
Americans. 

From time to time during this depressing 
voyage, he jotted down notes regarding what 
he would like to examine and learn in Amer- 
ica. Here was not a mere tourist but, rather, 
a serious traveller, intent upon discovering 
what sort of land it was that had nourished 
his greatly admired friend Ben Franklin. For 
instance, on the 9th of October, 1794, ten days 
at sea, he wrote that he would “Inform him- 
self of the mortality in the different states and 
find out whether the different classes of so- 
ciety experience in this regard differences in 
poverty.” He would also look into the sub- 
ject of vaccinating.’ He possibly hoped to do 


*Durand Echeverria, Mirage in the West: A History 
of the French Image of American Society to 1815 
(Princeton, 1957). Echeverria maintains that “the decade 
from 1784 to 1794 was the period of the great dream” 
which was created out of the “hopes and fears” of French- 
men. This dream disintegrated in the period that fol- 
lowed. Ibid., 174 and ff. 

*After his return to France, Liancourt 
hyphenated La Rochefoucauld to his utle. 

* Arthur Young, Travels during the Years 1787, 1788 
& 1789: Undertaken More Particularly with a View of 
Ascertaining the Cultivation, Wealth, Resources and Na- 
tional Prosperity of the Kingdom of France (2 vols., 
London, 1749), I, 382. 

Ibid., 422, 387. 

La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, Journal de Voyage en 
Amérique et d'un séjour a Philadelphie, 1 Octobre 1794 
—18 Avril 1795, ed. by Jean Marchand (Paris, 1940), 
30. The eight-volume Voyages begins with Liancourt’s 
departure from Philadelphia, 5 May 1795. This volume 
was edited by Professor Marchand from two of Lian- 
court’s manuscript notebooks and covers the period from 
the departure from London until the departure from 
Philadelphia on the first trip. 


added the 
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for the United States what his friend Young 
had done for France a few years before. 

Although I cannot say absolutely that Ar- 
thur Young’s successful and classic Travels in- 
spired Liancourt’s account of his American 
journeys, it is fairly certain that Liancourt’s 
travels and the resulting publication influ- 
enced the coming to America of Alexis de 
Tocqueville, inasmuch as Liancourt’s best 
known piece on America was an essay on the 
prisons of Philadelphia which played no small 
part in developing French interest in Amer- 
ican penology; and this interest, it will be 
remembered, gave rise to de Tocqueville's 
mission. 

It should be pointed out immediately when 
one mentions Young, de Tocqueville and Li- 
ancourt in the same context that, good and 
humanitarian as he was, Liancourt was not 
their equal intellectually. His intentions were 
as lofty as those of the other two gentlemen, 
but his descriptions are not as lively as those 
of Young in France and his analyses are not 
as penetrating as those of de Tocqueville in 
America. Moreover, he was modest in his 
self-evaluations. 

The sight of the American coast did not 
improve Liancourt’s state of mind, but his 
reception in Philadelphia on November 26, 
1794, seems to have been satisfactory. He 
mixed into the French colony in Philadelphia 
and took the place there that a man of his 
distinction should be expected to assume. He 
was received by all the leading American 
statesmen up to but not including the Presi- 
dent who was sorry that he could not receive 
this distinguished émigré.* Shortly after Lian- 
court’s arrival, Talleyrand, who seems to have 
thought our traveller to be pompous and dull, 
wrote in a letter that the Duke had arrived, 
notebook in hand, asking more questions than 
the pestiferous traveller of whom Sterne 
wrote.” 

He spent the winter of 1794-1795 in Phila- 
delphia and then, feeling that five months 
there had prepared him for the trips he 
planned to undertake, he set out on five 
voyages, each with Philadelphia as the point 
of departure. The first was the longest in 
miles and time, from Philadelphia to Harris- 
burg, south to Lancaster, then north through ~ 
Pennsylvania along the Susquehanna River 
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and into New York State to the Finger Lakes 
and through the Genesee country to the vil- 
lage of Buffalo. Then he looked at Niagara 
Falls from the Canadian side and went by 
boat to the Canadian post of Kingston at the 
eastern end of Lake Ontario. He had hoped 
to pass through lower Canada but was refused 


permission by the authorities. He crossed 
Lake Ontario from Canada to Fort Oswego, 
New York, and travelled up the Oswego 
River and across Lake Oneida by bateau, 
thence along the Mohawk to Albany and 
across Massachusetts to Boston, arriving there 
worn out with fever and exhaustion in Aug- 
ust, 1795. From Boston he sailed to Maine 
and returned by land by way of Portland and 
Portsmouth; then through Newport, New 
London, Hartford and New Haven 
upper’ Manhattan. He did dare 
enter New York City for fear of a yellow 
fever epidemic there that summer. He crossed 
over to New Jersey and returned to Philadel 
phia in the middle of November, 1795. This 
trip of something more than six months was 


to 


not to 


undertaken on horseback, in bateaux, in wag- 
ons and coaches and on foot. During this 
voyage he saw the lush regions of German 
Pennsylvania, backwoods Pennsylvania, the 
land of the Finger Lakes and the Genesee 
that was just being settled, the wilderness be- 
tween the Genesee and Buffalo, the very 
primitive country between Lake Ontario and 
Lake Oneida, the richness of German Flats, 
the patroon country on the Hudson and 
Europe-like Massachusetts as well as part of 
Maine, Rhode Island, Connecticut and New 
Jersey. 

Liancourt spent the winter of 1795-1796 in 

*Liancourt recounts in some detail his reception in 
Philadelphia. Jdid., 56. On the first day he 
by Talleyrand, did not like, 
old all the 
town, presentabl reprehensible. 
here he was well all the 
Washington. He came to know and admire 
Hamilton whom he met in New York 
know and understand why 
could not receive him. Liancourt was especially 
of Frenchmen like Talley ssed. 
Frenchmen, great contempt for 
these same Frenchmen spent their 


was visited 


whom he and he met his 


Noailles 


and 


leading French in 
Over the 
Statesmen except 
both Burr 
Liancourt 
Washington 


critica 


friend de and 
months 


received by 


and 
would certainly 
rand who expre among 
avarice, while 


America 


American 
ntire stay in 
busily speculating in Western lands 
“Robert G. Mahieu, Les Engueteurs 
Etats-Unis de 1837: L’ Influence 
sur l’evolution ratique en France (Paris, 
u-ii. Mahieu quoted from Talleyrand’s letter to Madame 


Genlis as cited in a biography of Tall 


jrancais aux 


1830 a Americain 
1934 


Vrand 
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Philadelphia and in March set off for the 
South by boat to Charleston. He made some 
excursions into Georgia, took ship to Norfolk 
and then went by land to Richmond. He 
looked at some plantations on the south shore 
of the James, visited at Monticello and thence 
down the Valley of Virginia and back to 
Philadelphia through Winchester, Harper’s 
Ferry, Frederick and Baltimore. 

Arriving in Philadelphia late in July, 1796, 
and finding the weather there unbearably hot, 
he decided to make another trip north. This 
carried him through Trenton, New Jersey, to 
New York where he found sea passage to 
Providence. Thence to Boston by way of Paw- 
tucket. After making some side trips from 
Boston, he set out west, using a more south- 
erly route across Massachusetts than on his 
first voyage, reaching the Hudson at Kinder- 
hook. From there he examined the country 
on the west bank of the Hudson as far south 
as New York. He did not tell us how he got 
from New York to Philadelphia on this oc- 
casion; the next and fifth volume of his Voy- 
ages starts with his fourth trip, this one in 
the Spring of 1797. 

He left Philadelphia late in March for Wil- 
mington; he looked at the Maryland portion 
of the Eastern Shore, then crossed Chesa- 
peake Bay to Annapolis and went on to the 
Federal City. Within two months of his de- 
parture he was back in Philadelphia, having 
returned by way of Baltimore and Havre de 
Grace. Almost immediately he took off on 
his last recorded American trip during June 
and July, 1797, through Bucks County and 
Northern New Jersey to Newark and to New 
York where he spent much of August. Late 
in 1797 he took ship for Europe, evidently 
joining his son who had emigrated to Ham- 
burg. The year 1798 he spent in Germany 
and Holland. He was back on the Rue de 
Varennes in Paris by November, 1799. In 
the same year there appeared his Voyages 
dans les Ftats-Unis, in eight volumes. 


This account covers part of the period of 
thirty-seven months that he spent on this 
side of the Atlantic, seventeen of them out- 
side of Philadelphia. The volumes run some- 
thing over three hundred pages; each of the 
volumes one through six covers about two 
months. Half of volume seven is devoted to 
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the two months of his last voyage; the re- 
mainder and all of volume eight are given 
over to general observations. 

The Problem of Evaluation. We are not 
told when he prepared his manuscript for the 
publisher, but I fancy this work was done in 
Philadelphia during the winters of 1795- 
1796 and 1796-1797, on shipboard on his way 
to Hamburg and during the year 1798 while 
he was waiting for the discreet moment to re- 
enter France. (Let me add that, considering 
the nature of Liancourt’s handwriting, the 
printer who set the type deserves a hero 
medal first class! ) 

Liancourt did not bother to dress up his 
notes for publication. He says that every day 
when he was en route, he wrote down the 
information that he had received, as it was 
given to him. He did not collect in one place 
data regarding localities that he visited on 
different occasions: 

I could easily have assembled all data for these lo- 
calities in one place, but then the result would not 
be a journal, and it was a journal that I wanted to 
write; it is so to speak the procés-verbal of my trip, 
the only sort of work which does not perhaps de- 
mand more talent than I have, a work of which 
truth is the principal merit.!” 

Liancourt’s harshest literary critic, Bernard 
Fay, takes exception to the fact that our 
traveller did not digest his material; but | 
believe that what such an unrevised account 
loses in grace it gains in accuracy and re- 
liability. As we are aware, second thoughts 
can be disastrous insofar as the historical use- 
fulness of diaries and memoirs are 
cerned. 

Generally speaking, there are two modern 
points of view regarding the value of Lian- 
court’s work. Let Bernard Fay represent the 
negative school: 


con- 


Monsieur de La Rochefoucauld Liancourt, although 
he showed better breeding and wrote less colorful 
French [than Chasseboeuf de Volney] was scarcely 
more amiable. His feelings also had been rumpled. 
His first enthusiasm had faded in the course of his 
long stay in America. He had not been widely 
enough received and listened to. He took his revenge 
in eight very heavy, very monotonous and very 
pedantic octavo volumes. They are in reality the 
notes of his travels and those of Moreau de Saint- 
Méry, almost without revision or completion. Here 
and there we find in it documents that are of some 
use in the history of the period, but the heaviness 


 Liancourt, Voyages, I,xii. 
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of the style and the mediocrity of thought render 
the book futile and intolerable despite its material 
importance. Liancourt cannot help admiring the 
liberty and tolerence that prevailed in the United 
States, but he neither the genius nor 
the character of the country. He takes every occa 
sion to rail at priests, pastors and believers; he does 
it without grace and usually without reason. Noth 
ing of this book was to live." 


understood 


In another place, Fay writes as follows: 
La Rochefoucauld noted what he saw and concen 
trated on the smallest matters, often not having ume 
to see the important aspects. He took up gossip as 
word he showed himself to be 
and conceited in judg 


documents. In a 
naive in documentation 
ment. . . .!* 
These are harsh judgments and, perhaps, they 
are insufficient. As a right-wing, pro-clerical 
historian, Fay could only be nettled by Lian- 
court’s Gibbonesque attitudes on the subject 
of religion. There is no evidence that Lian- 
court came here full of enthusiasm about 
America and that this enthusiasm faded in 
the face of reality and insufficient attention 
on the part of Americans to his self-esteem. 
In fact, the reverse, as I have tried to point 
out, was the case. 

The school favorable to Liancourt probably 
shoots as wide of the mark as does Fay. 
Howard Mumford Jones describes Liancourt 
as the “most philosophical of travellers,” and 
states that until de Tocqueville Liancourt’s 
was the best French book on the United 
States.'* Frances S$. Childs in her French 
Refugee Life in the United States, 1790-1800 
is even more complimentary: 

we can add La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt’s 
scientific and well-written account of his travels in 
the United States, outstanding in extent, in factual 
information, in dispassionate evaluation, and cer- 
tainly one of the most important surveys of Ameri 
can life and institutions by a European. . . . Its 
significance has grown in importance rather than 
diminished with the passage of time.' 
The truth, as you would probably suspect, 
lies somewhere between these opposite views. 
Liancourt did not write well. He was prone 
to garnering gossip and recording it as fact. 
Sometimes he got things terribly mixed up. 
On many occasions he was plainly unkind. 
There is, for instance, his visit to Northum- 
berland where he called upon Joseph Priestley 
early on his first voyage. He described Priest- 
ley as “cold and gloomy” and remarked upon 
a heroic female neighbor of Priestley’s, a Mrs. 
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Darch, who, Liancourt said, had practically 
singlehandedly cleared a considerable area of 
land and had established a thriving farm 
stead. Priestley retorted in a volume of let- 
ters published in 1801 that nothing Liancourt 
said about him and Northumberland was 
accurate: 

If I may judge Mr. Liancourt by 
him, (and I saw just as much of him as he did of 
me,) | should imagine that I pass as many cheerful 
hours, both alone and in company as he does. For 
a Frenchman, we all thought him rather dull. But 
was out of his 


what I saw of 


we considered that out of France he 


natural element. Otherwise, there would, I doubt 


not, have been more good humour and also more 
truth in his account of Northumberland. 

Priestley said that actually Mrs. Darch had 
bought her farm from some people named 
Macloud who had lived there for fifteen years 
and who had made all the improvements 
except for a new road that Mrs. Darch had 
made through part of the ground.” 

Another case of error can be seen in Lian- 
court’s evaluation of the situation of the en- 
tirely charming Henriette Lucy de Gouver- 
net, later the Marquise de la Tour du Pin, 
who was living happily with her husband 
on a little farm near Albany. In her memoirs, 
she tells us that she was never happier than 
when she was living in America; she was in 
close and affectionate correspondence with 
the Schuylers and the Rensselaers in Albany. 
Quite naturally, Liancourt was carried away 
with admiration for this beautiful young 
aristocrat who was running her own dairy 
and making cheese for market (he had also 
been in happier days an admirer of her 
mother); but he attributed her good fortune 
entirely to her fortitude in the face of hard- 
ship and of neglect by the society of Albany, 


11 
3ernard Fay, The Revolutionary Spirit in France and 


imerica, trans. by Ramon Guthrie (New York, 1927), 
442-443. 

* Bernard Fay, Bihbliographie 
francais relatifs aux Etats-Unis, 1770-1800 (Paris, 
KY 


critique des 


H. M. Jones, America and French Culture (C} 
Hill, 1927), 151. 

Frances S. Childs, French Refugee Life in 
United States, 1790-1800: An American Chapt 
French Revolution (Baltimore, 1940), 198. 

Joseph Priestley, Letters to the Inhabitants of 
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whereas it seems obvious that she was well 
entertained by the best families there.’® 

Well, what does all this mean? It means, I 
believe, that Liancourt is not to be relied upon 
as a source in connection with political sub- 
jects or complicated social matters, except in 
sofar as he recorded these matters as they 
seemed to him. He seldom stayed in one place 
long enough to get the whole story. But he 
was most faithful about putting down every- 
thing he heard; and he seems to have had a 
good eye, a certain talent for describing mate- 
rial things that he saw. Thus the very flaws 
that Bernard Fay mentions become advan- 
tages from the point of view of the agricul- 
tural historian. Quite frankly, I do not, as I go 
over these volumes, bother to read some of the 
secondhand stories that Liancourt wrote. 
Many of his religious comments should cer- 
tainly be avoided, perhaps even the remarks 
concerning the “Universal Friend” Jemimah 
Wilkinson who, Liancourt related, had been 
receiving “J.C.” in her bed in the form of 
one of her followers.’ But I do sit up and 
take notice when he comments upon the 
price of land, on the price of labor, on crops 
and yields, on livestock and on the standard 
of living of the American farmer. This in- 
formation is reliable in that it is recorded as 
he received it; and there is no reason to be- 
lieve that he altered it. 

This is, then, a very good source for the 
agricultural historian on two counts: first, it 
gives a great deal of numerical data and a 
large variety of down-to-earth descriptions of 
farms and farmers; second, it shows how the 
American farming scene impressed a culti- 
vated and knowledgeable foreigner. In fact, 
I will go so far as to say that his comments 
constitute the best imaginable source for the 
agricultural history of the period. 


Let me justify my enthusiasm by reciting 


the kind of information Liancourt gives 
about some particular farms, and I have 
drawn two samples at random from my 
notes, almost literally translated to give the 
flavor of the document. One is the first farm 
he examined after leaving Philadelphia in the 
Spring of 1795, the farm of a “Mr. Roberson” 
on the Schuylkill near Roxborough, quite 
close to Philadelphia. Mr. Roberson, a 


Quaker, has 250 acres of which only 30 are 
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in woods. The soil does not seem rich; some 
of the land is too steep for cultivation. The 
crops are maize, rye, oats and wheat, mainly 
maize and hay. Fumier (probably nightsoil ) 
is gotten from Philadelphia for $3.00 per load 
of 5 cubic feet; Roberson spreads about 35 
cubic feet per acre every 3 or 4 years, concen- 
trating on his meadows. He also spreads 
“plaster of paris.” Roberson gets 25 to 30 
bushels per acre in maize; 12 to 20 in rye; 
about 10 in wheat. He maintains 4 oxen and 
2 horses. Farm labor is easily found at 4 
shillings plus board per day; 5/6 without 
board. Maize is sold for 5 shillings the 
bushel; wheat from 9 to 12 shillings; rye for 
6; hay for 8 to 9 dollars per “mullier” ($16 
per ton?). The better meadows are seeded to 
clover and timothy. Roberson fattens several 
steers that he buys thin; his usual profit per 
head is from $10 to $20 or $25. Roberson says 
that the most profitable way to exploit his 
meadows is to sell hay, especially from the 
most easily managed fields. 

Liancourt is struck by the manner in which 
these cultivators take great care to eliminate 
work. It is for this reason that Roberson will 
not have a dairy from which he could derive 
great profit, Liancourt concluded; and he felt 
that this point of view derives from the high 
cost of labor and from the atsance ordinaire 
of the farmers who are thereby rendered in- 
different to small augmentations of profit. 


Henriette Lucy, Marquise de la Tour du Pin, Jour 
nal d'une femme de cinquante ans, 1778-1815, ed. by 
Colonel Comte Aymar de Liedekerke-Beaufort (2 
Paris, 1913), Il, 49, 96, 71-73. Liancourt, Voyages, 
II], 316-318. Of course, Henriette Lucy did not begin 
part of her memoirs that bears upon her 
American experience until 1843, just 63rd 
birthday. She often makes mistakes 
(z.¢., she travelled directly from Boston to 
way of Connecticut, she sailed on a brig with onc 
Liancourt visited her in the carly summer of 
whereas in fact he visited her in the late summer); but 
there is no reason to doubt her general recollection of 
her position in Albany 


vols., 


writing the 
before her 
regarding details 
Albany by 
mast, 
1795, 


socicty. 

About Liancourt she said the following: “D’ailleurs, 
ce grand seigneur philanthrop, avec sa prétention cde 
toujours en remontrer aux gens du pays sans en vouloir 
rien apprendre, déplu extrémement. Les 
amis chez lesquels nous étions allés ensemble ne l'avaient 
davantage. La_ spirituelle Mme Rensalaér 
l'avait jugé, dés le premier abord, comme un homm« 
fort médiocre. On me reprochera comme une ingratitude 
de le traiter si mal, car il a parlé de moi de la maniére 
flatteuse dans son livre, dont la lecture, 1 
honte, ne m’a laissé que le souvenir du 


pas goute 


plus 
l'avoue a ma 
passage que je lui ai inspire.” II, 73. 
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Liancourt, Voyages, 1, 202-203. 
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But it also derives from the American charac- 
ter, of which nonchalance is a general trait. 
Roberson is a very common farmer—routine 
and ignorant of what would be considered 
elementary principles in Europe.'* 

Some days later, near Harrisburg, he was 
introduced to a Mr. MacAllister by a General 
Hannah, who chewed tobacco. MacAllister 
had the reputation of being one of the people 
most capable of giving Liancourt informa- 
tion about agriculture in this region of Penn- 
sylvania. Liancourt noted the following data. 
The owner is a farmer and the proprietor of 
a gristmill, a sawmill, a distillery and a 
tavern, an active, hardworking and intelli- 
gent man. His farm is 300 acres, 120 under 
cultivation and of that 50 in improved 
meadows and 36 in apples and peaches, 
leaving 34 in plowland. The meadows 
are pretty but not as good as MacAllister 
thinks they are. Liancourt feels that he 
has seen better around Reading and Lan- 
caster. Manure is spread only on_ the 
meadows, which are also irrigated. MacAllis- 
ter never manures his grain-land, but he does 


put it in clover for 3 years, plowing under 


when the clover is in blossom. He claims 
that land so managed usually yields 60 
bushels of maize or 30 of wheat. (Liancourt 
doubts it.) The orchards are very fine and 
MacAllister’s is the best American cider Lian- 
court has yet tasted. There are only 20 sheep 
and MacAllister says that it doesn’t pay to 
feed hay; much more can be made by selling 
it. He fattens no beeves. His plowing is very 
shallow, as is usual in America. He spreads 
a lot of badly-cared-for manure. MacA\llister 
distills 4900 gallons of whiskey per year as 
well as some applejack; he is thinking of 
putting in some vines. (Incidentally, -Lian- 
court was astounded at the number of taverns 
in Pennsylvania: in Harrisburg he counted 
38 taverns in a town of 300 houses.’) 

There are many such descriptions in these 
volumes, along with a host of random obser- 
vations and discrete data that he picked up 
along the road. I feel that a description of 
any aspect of American agriculture in the 
period would be greatly enriched by sys: 
tematic use of this material. 


Liancourt’s Voyages in U. S. Historiogra- 
phy. It should be clear by now that Lian- 
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court’s Voyages is not a hitherto unknown 
source; it has been used widely and com- 
mented upon many times. I have already 
indicated some of the historians of 
Franco-American intellectual relations like 
Fay and Jones and one historian of the 
French émigrés in America have approached 
Liancourt. At any rate they have, for better 
or for worse, used him. But what of our 
general histories, our economic and agricul- 
tural historians? 

Authors of general histories of the United 
States in the period of Liancourt’s visit often 
cite him in their bibliographies. Among the 
general textbooks in American History (the 
one- or two-volume sort) that I have exam- 
ined, only that by Morison and Commager 
refers in any way to Liancourt as a source. 
In the bibliography these authors write, “The 
contemporary travel narratives by three 
Frenchmen, C. P. Volney, La Rochefoucauld- 
Liancourt and Moreau de St. Méry 
vivid pictures of American society in this 
era.” In the text of the same volume, Mori- 
son and Commager use Liancourt’s Voyages 
only once, and that in connection with the 
decline of the Tidewater South in the 1790's, 
citing Liancourt’s description of Davies Ran- 
dolph’s  Presqu’ile at Bermuda Hundred. 
The reference is to a pirated two-volume 


how 


give 


English translation.~” 

Among the general histories of the United 
States more limited in timespan than text- 
books, Channing in his volume covering the 
period 1789 to 1815 does not seem to use Lian- 
court."' Bassett in The Federalist ‘System 
writes in his bibliography, citing the same 
English edition, that Liancourt’s book is 
“full of economic and social facts, but the 
author hardly understood American life... .” 
Bassett does not cite Liancourt in his chapter 
on social and economic conditions.** John 
A. Krout and Dixon Ryan Fox in The Com- 
pletion of Independence, volume five of A 
History of American Life, mention in their 

“Jind. 9-11 

“ S. b. Morison and H. S. Commager, The Growth of 

the American Republic (2 vols., New York, 1950), 1,767, 
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bibliography the four-volume English trans- 
lation and do not cite Liancourt at all in 
their chapter on “Country Life.” **. 

is unreliable use him freely. For instance, 
Henry Adams wrote bibliographically (but 
in the text) that Liancourt was “worthless,” 
yet his book fairly bristles with references to 
this worthless authority.** 

Since most of the American historians who 
have used, misused or not used Liancourt 
seem to refer to one of the two English edi- 
tions, an evaluation of them is in order here. 
I have examined these translations (pub- 
lished in London almost immediately after 
the appearance of the original), both by 
Henry Neuman, a professor of languages, 
professional translator and dictionary-maker, 
and have found both wildly unsatisfactory.” 
I wearied of taking notes of such patent dis- 
crepancies as the following: 

French edition (my translation): “The 
majority of the inhabitants of Northumber- 
land and of the county are Irish, with a few 
Germans and a few natives. . . . *® 

English four-volume edition: “The inhabi- 
tants of Northumberland, as well as of the 
County at large are Dutchmen. There are 
some Germans and a few natives... .” 7" 

A scholar who has probably compared the 
French and the English more closely than I 
have condemns Neuman’s effort: 


His translation of La Rochefoucault’s [sic] Travels 
has nothing to commend it. It is diffuse and turgid 
where the original is concise and clear: whole 
passages are omitted; some not wholly omitted 
are displaced, and not infrequentiy the translator 
fails to grasp the meaning of the author.** 


Quite clearly, then, the authenticity of the 
document is open to question in this sort of 
translation. 


One can, I suppose, forgive general his- 
torians of the United States for not using this 
source (though one will perhaps experience 
some indigestion regarding discrepancies be- 
tween bibliographies and texts), but how 


about the economic historians? The follow- 
ing do not show outward signs of having 
used the comments of an informed foreigner 
who undertook an extensive and meticulous 
examination of the American rural scene at a 
time when the overwhelming majority of the 
population of the country was economically 
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engaged in agriculture: Arthur Bining, Er- 
nest Bogart and Donald Kemmerer, George 
Soule, the authors in Harold Williamson’s 
compilation, Louis Hacker, Fred Shannon, 
H. J. Carman, H. U. Faulkner and Edward 
C. Kirkland, to mention only a few.” 

Now, of course, even economic historians 
may also be excused from not having used 
this account, but surely the agricultural his- 
torians must use it. Lewis Cecil Gray in His- 
tory of Agriculture in the Southern United 
States to 1860 cites the faulty English trans- 
lation many times and makes extensive use 
of the Liancourt-Neuman §statistics.*” Of 
course, Liancourt was in the South for only 
four months and actually saw only a small 
area around Charleston and the region from 
Norfolk to Richmond to the Valley of Vir- 
ginia and the Valley itself. All of his data 
regarding North Carolina is hearsay. Lian- 
court was, on the other hand, somewhat of 
an expert on the Middle States and New 
England where he spent about 33 months, 
13 of them travelling. 

It is, therefore, in the companion-piece to 
the Gray book, the Bidwell and Falconer, 
History of Agriculture in the Northern 
United States, that we should look for the 
most valuable utilization of Liancourt’s agri- 


“John A. Krout and Dixon Ryan Fox, Completion 
of Independence (New York, 1944), 436, passim. 

“Henry Adams, History of the United States (4 vols., 
New York, 1930), I ,41, passim. 

“The two translations were published in London in 
1799 and 1800, the first in two volumes, the second in 
four. 

* Liancourt, Voyages, 1, 123. 

* Neuman’s 1800 4-volume translation, I, 129. 

* Alexander Fraser, Thirteenth Report of the Bureau of 
Archives for the Province of Ontario (Toronto, 1917), 
5. This volume was edited by William Renwick Hall, 
who is the author of the words quoted. 
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cultural data. In the bibliography it is said 
that among French travellers “the work of 
La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt has by far the 
greatest merit. His Travels ... show a deep 
interest in economic conditions and _pains- 
taking accuracy.” Despite all this, the Voy- 
ages do not seem to be used as source ma- 
terial, although in the section on “Farming in 
the Older Settlements” reference is made to 
Dwight’s Travels, to the anonymous Amert- 
can Husbandry, to Strickland’s Observations 
and to a number of other travel books.*' I 
consider this failure to make use of Lian- 
court’s Voyages to be one of the few blemishes 
in an otherwise admirable book. 

An Impression of Liancourt’s View of 
American Farming. Bearing in mind that 
the general theme of these meetings is stated 
as “Class and Caste, East and West” and the 
fact that we have as commentator an expert 
on the subject of peasants and peasantry, let 
us turn the pages of these Voyages to see 
what Liancourt discovered about peasants 
and the rural class structure in the United 
States during the 1790's. 

In the first place, Liancourt was astounded 
at the dynamism of everything American: 
The United States is perhaps the part of the world 
most dificult to understand if one has not been 
there. It is a country in flux; that which is true 
today as regards its population, its establishments, 
its prices, its commerce will not be true six months 
from now. It is a young person leaving infancy 
to enter puberty. ss 
This dynamism and flux showed up, he felt, 
in the confusing movement of people. At 
nearly every inn or tavern at which he stayed, 
his fellow guests were American farmers on 
their way somewhere else. He found families 
from New Jersey moving into Northern 
Pennsylvania to take over farms vacated by 
Pennsylvanians moving north to the Finger 
Lakes and the Genesee country. He re- 
marked that the taste of propriété was still 
little developed among Americans, that 
Americans almost totally lacked the peasant’s 
identification with a particular piece of 
ground. “The soil upon which they are born, 
even that land which they themselves have 
cleared, is for them no more than any other 
soil.” 

He substantiates emphatically the section 
in the Bidwell and Falconer book on pioneer- 
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ing as a process of capital making.*’ The 
American farmer, said Liancourt, particularly 
in the newer regions, was a capital-building 
itinerant. It usually cost him only about 
$8.00 per acre to clear land and almost always 
he could sell it immediately at a price much 
greater than $8.00 per acre more than he had 
paid originally for the uncleared land. More- 
over, he felt that this impermanent aspect of 
frontier farming was in part a good thing, 
in that it tended to lead toward something 
more like a peasant community: 

Among the various clearings by which we passed, 
we found many of them deserted. |This is in the 
Genesee country.] Such occurrences are common 
in all the new countries; and experience shows that 
out of ten settlers who start clearing land at the be 
ginning of a new settlement, nine at least will not 
be there at the end of ten years. Experience also 
shows that the second and sometimes even the third 
settlers are the colonists. They profit from 
the work and expenditures of the first settlers; they 
remain in the area and are thus truly useful to the 
settlement.*4 


solid 


The first settlers appear, then, as mere hewers 
of wood who are best employed by travelling 
on to hew more wood. The later settlers will 
perhaps take care of the land as good French 
peasants might. 

Liancourt found opportunity unlimited in 
America: “Every step that one takes in Amer- 
ica, be it in towns, be it in the country, re- 


veals that fortune is open to whoever is will- 
ing to take pains to find it.” In a few years 
a craftsman in Reading, Pennsylvania, earns 
enough to buy a plantation in the back 


country.”” 

He found very little concentration of 
wealth. Repeatedly he remarked that the 
accumulations were usually moderate; and 
the exceptions were usually the result of dis- 
honorable occupations. Social as well as 
economic equality was also impressive. The 
landlords of taverns sat down with him at 
table drinking whiskey and water with their 
hats on; coachmen turned out to be colonels; 
Supreme Court Justices of the United States 
received no consideration for their high 
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estate. In fact, only wealth produced status; 
and this fact, he felt, explained the general 
acquisitiveness of Americans. He noted the 
universal love that Americans held for Lafay- 
ette and commented that they frequently ex- 
pressed the hope that he would come to 
America “so that they could make him rich.” 

The standard of living of the American 
farmer he found to be high enough, although, 
unfortunately, 1 have not yet found direct 
comparisons with the standard of living of 
French peasants. I gather the impression— 
although I cannot document this—that he 
believed that, all things considered, the 
American farmer did not live significantly 
better than the French peasant. He fre- 
quently remarked that in the older districts 
the houses and barns were neat and that they 
reminded him of Europe. The diet of the 
American farmer impressed him with its 
monotonous adequacy. He 
press surprise at the quantities of salt meat 
consumed and the coffee and chocolate. But 
housing in the newer areas was appalling. It 
disturbed him seriously to have strangers 
crawl into bed with him at inns. 

He recorded in the remarks on his first 
voyage only one case of a farmer who seemed 
to be in want, and this was a war veteran on 
bounty land near Lake Oneida who was hav- 
ing a very hard time, largely resulting from 
fever and too many very small children. 
Sometimes, he said, the log houses and cloth- 
ing of the frontier farmers gave the impres- 
sion of great poverty, but “everything that 
these people survey belongs to them. The 
new ground, above all, is good; and the two 
or three acres cleared give by their product 
of the first year the resources that enable them 
to prepare more land.” *° 

One gets from Liancourt the impression 
that in the American agricultural community 
there was little in the way of formation of 
class lines. He felt that such aristocratic insti- 
tutions as quitrents on the Rensselaer estate 
could not last long in the United States. He 
remarked that such income from quitrent 
was an agreeable thing for the proprietor, but 
that he would be wiser to sell the land free 


seemed to ex- 


and clear and to invest the money in some 
other way. He felt that the man who paid 
such a rent quite soon forgot the justice of 
the conditions and remained aware of only 


the inconvenience and was inclined to take 
first opportunity of disembarrassing him- 
self of the charge.** Of course, Liancourt had 
recently been through something very simi- 
lar in France. 

As far as his Northern travels are con- 
cerned (and these are the only voyages on 
which I am prepared to comment at this 
time), it was not until he got to Maine that 
he found something that could be called class 
division, or at any rate the debasement of 
some and the elevation of others. And this 
he attributed not to anything within the 
farming community, but to the prevalence 
of extractive industry there. He observed that 
farming was very mediocre along the coast, 
though the land was generally fertile enough. 
The success of the fisheries produced abun- 
dant food for maintaining the population, 
and woodcutting drew men from the plow; 
the burning of lime also drained the agricul- 
tural population, exhausted its strength and 
led it to alcohol. All these together were de- 
veloping something like what we would call 
a proletariat.** In general this is a very Jeffer- 
sonian and very Physiocratic picture. 

The dynamic expansionism of American 
farming at this time, coupled with American 
nonchalance, was responsible, Liancourt be- 
lieved, for the low technical level of farming 
here. The fact that even the frontier farmer 
could subsist on the fruit of four days per 
week of labor explained why there was so 
little conservation of timber, so great a waste 
of soil and such a great disinclination to im- 
prove techniques. But, he felt, the dynamic 
phase was nearly over. The present state of 
agriculture in the United States was sufficient 
to produce a high standard of living for the 
time being; but in view of the tremendous 
increase in population and in view of the 
great increase in the values of land and the 
equally remarkable increase in the price of 
labor, the day was not far off when the 
American farmer would have to change his 
ways. Thus, it behooved the thoughtful 
proprietor to feel the need for improvement, 
to determine to overcome his prejudices, to 
augment his activity, to seek and to create 
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new capital. Learned men must—by good 
works, by wise instruction, by publication of 
good European books—provide the useful 
light for the time in the near future when 
there would be a great need of it to maintain 
the standard of living.** These are interest- 
ing evaluations, probably possible only before 
the Louisiana Purchase or after Frederick 
Jackson Turner. 
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Historians of the United States and of our 
economic and agricultural life as well as of 
Franco-American intellectual relations have 
often used this material improperly or insuf- 
ficiently; and a campaign of ridicule regard- 
ing Liancourt’s Voyages that started almost 
as soon as he got off the ship in Philadelphia 
has continued through Bernard Fay who, per- 
haps, did not read the book carefully enough 


to grasp its real value. 

Any chapter on our agricultural and agrar 
ian history in the 1790's would be substanti 
ally improved if the author were to refer to 
Liancourt systematically and critically, per- 
haps as the basic source. But such use probably 
depends upon the existence of a good, critical 


Conclusion. The material in Liancourt’s 
Voyages is of two sorts: unreliable and use- 
less secondhand gossip and firsthand obser- 
vations of manners, morals and economic 
life. This latter category is interesting in that 
these observations can enrich our understand- 
ing of American life during the 1790's and be- 


; and selective translation. 
cause they give us insight into how at least . 


one cultivated European aristocrat viewed on 
America at that time. 


present writer 1 | in the preparation of 


such an edition 


KING-SIZED STRAWBERRIES 
The State Agricultural Fair will be a very creditable affair, and one well worthy the at- 
tention of all of our citizens. The display of native California fruits and grains will be such 
as no other State can show. Corn, wheat, oats, and barley, as fine as they ever make them, are 
there to be seen, and such fruit—it is too luscious to look at. If old mother Eve was tempted by 
such, ‘tis no wonder that she fell. Strawberries as big as a lady’s fist, and peaches the size 
of a Yankee lumberman’s. But go and see, we say to all; and we promise you beforehand 
you shall be well repaid. If all other attractions were to fail, however, if the announce- 
ment be made that a fine portrait of Capt. Sutter is over the door, and another of the “hand- 
some Kurnel” on your left as you enter the Hall, to which portraits of other distinguished 
heroes will doubtless be added, it would draw like Poor Man’s Plaster. It may also be an- 
nounced that the Muggins family is well represented—the daguereotypists having taken 
pains to set up some fine specimens of their art, with the customary door post ornaments 
in the foreground. 
—San Francisco Evening Journal (1854) 


LAND VALUES IN IOWA, 1868 


I saw one farm in the Des Moines Valley, owned by an English lad who had worked 


upon a farm at home for £20 a year. On going out to Iowa he bought 160 acres of land at 
$5 (or £1) an acre, with money lent him by his uncle. He set to work at once, was able the 
first year to pay the whole loan back, and the next year to save $1300. His farm is valued 


now at $5000, or six times its original price. 


—David Macrae, The Americans at Home (1871) 


Some Post-Revolutionary Views of American 
Agriculture in the English Midlands 


Husert G. ScuMipt 


This paper will attempt to show the atti- 
tudes toward American agriculture of some 
of the tenant farmers in one section of the 
English Midlands in the years between the 
American Revolution and the turn of the next 
century. It is based almost entirely upon the 
contents of several hundred letters of the Colt 
man, Capner, Hall, Hill, Exton, Passand, 
Choyce, and Gilbert families.’ Some members 
of each of these families went to America, 
sooner or later, while others remained behind. 
The ones who emigrated settled in the Phila- 
delphia area, in West New Jersey, on the 
Morrisania Tract near Lake Auburn in New 
York, and on the Priestley Tract in Pennsyl- 
vania. The ones who tarried, only to come 
later, and those who remained behind per- 
manently, came to be rather well informed as 
to the ins and outs of agriculture in various 
parts of the United States, and their letters 
reflect their feelings, as well as those of their 
less well-informed neighbors, on the subject. 
It is realized that the sampling of opinion, 
as here expressed, is limited, and that the 
conclusions drawn should not be accepted as 
having too wide application. 

During the Revolution, the widespread 
sympathy for the American cause extended to 
many farmers of the Midlands. It had then 
seemed likely that there would be a general 
exodus of disgruntled tenants to America after 
the war. However, this did not prove to be 
the case. In 1783, John Hall, a prosperous mil- 
ler in Leicestershire, wrote, “I some year or 
two back thought when peace came thousands 
would emigrate from England, but I see but 
few that are inclined to it about us.” One of 
the deterring factors among his friends was 
the doubt that American agriculture would 
thrive, now that the former colonies were out- 
side the British Empire. There was concern 
about the financial debacle of the Confedera- 
tion period, and a general skepticism as to 
whether the Americans could go it alone eco- 
nomically or politically. One farmer who lived 
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near Hall stated the rumor that America was 
now “a poor distracted place.” Improving 
conditions for English farmers made the pros 
pect of farming in America seem all the less 
alluring, and many of those who had talked 
valiantly of going to America now pushed the 
scheme from their minds. At another time 
in the same year, 1783, Hall wrote, “Our war 
wool has long been a drug, but now bought 
or buying up, and all our trades are brisk.’ 
Under such conditions, the cross-ocean picture 
of American agriculture faded. 

However, there were those among the bet 
ter-intormed who still maintained that Amer 
ican agriculture held the advantage by com 
parison with English tenant farming. One 
of these was Joseph Capnerhurst, a young and 
ambitious farmer near Higham-on-the-Hill in 
Leicestershire. Capnerhurst, more commonly 
called Capner, corresponded with a cousin by 
marriage, Robert Coliman, who as a captain 
of artillery in the Continental Army had fol- 
lowed Washington from Brandywine 
Yorktown and had gone with Sullivan against 
the Iroquois. After 1785, Capner also received 
letters from his uncle, John Hall, who had 
emigrated to America in that year and was 
now building bridge models for Thomas 
Paine at Philadelphia and Bordentown. 
From these men he gained considerable 
knowledge about the advantages and dis- 
advantages of American farming. He knew 
that much of the land in the older East 
was “worn out beyond bearing wheat,” and 
that life on the frontier was crude and raw. 
But he felt that a man who had made a suc 
cess of farming in England, and who could 
take with him a considerable capital, would 
surely succeed under either set of conditions. 
He was intrigued, particularly, by the pos- 
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sibilty of changing his status from that of a 
renter to that of a landowner, and by the 
greater freedom of choice which he would 
have on an American farm. As he put it, he 
was “on tiptoe” to own land in America and 
to farm it as he pleased. 

As with most immigrants, disgust with 
homeland conditions helped to increase the 
allure of life overseas. Joseph Capner was ex- 
tremely annoyed by English taxes and by 
tithes—the parson came every seventh milk- 
ing to, milk his cows—and he fretted against 
restrictions in his lease preventing an expan- 
sion of plowland on Lindley Manor, as his 
farm was called. When his landlord brought 
in an arbitrer at the end of 1785 to determine 
a rental price under a new lease, and he found 
that his charges would now be almost ex- 
actly doubled, Joseph Capner rebelled. In the 
spring of 1786, he held a four-day auction, 
at which he sold his livestock, equipment, and 
household goods; and as soon as his affairs 
were settled he was off for America with his 
pockets full of bills of exchange and the deter- 
mination that he would never again be at the 
mercy of a “worthless landlord.” Clearly, 
Joseph Capner left England partly because of 
grievances. However, before leaving the coun- 
try he did have the opportunity of leasing 
another English farm on favorable terms, but 
turned it down because of his faith in his own 
ability to make a success on American land. 
It should be added parenthetically that he 
soon purchased a New Jersey farm and suc- 
ceeded beyond his own expectations. As a 
result, many of his old neighbors and relatives 
came to look upon America as a land of op- 
portunity. His continued optimism about 
American agriculture led several other Mid- 
lands farmers to attempt to follow his exam- 
ple. Capner himself settled near former Lei- 
cestershire people—two brothers named Bur- 
gess, who had emigrated before the war. 


Joseph Capner’s course of action was natu- 
rally the talk of the Midlands countryside. His 
mother, who fully approved of his plan and 
intended to follow him to America with a 


younger son and daughter, wrote with 
amusement that some of his worst detractors, 
including the parson, wished her to certify 
that Joseph had lost his mind. He could then 


be put into a madhouse, and the rest of the 


family would thus be saved from ruin. Others 
of his neighbors, though not in favor of such 
drastic action, were sure that Capner, once 
he was on an American farm, would rapidly 
run through his father’s lifetime savings and 
leave his mother and family stranded in a 
wilderness. There were still others, however, 
who approved the trip, or at least felt that the 
venture was worth a try. Samuel Hill, a 
farmer near Tamworth in Warwickshire, 
said, “If 1 was young, I would go to America, 
and if my children are willing I won't hinder 
them now.” At another time, he argued the 
“advantage” of buying land in America dur- 
ing a period when sound money was scarce 
there and land cheap. It is understandable 
that four of his sons and a nephew later emi- 
grated to America. Other neighbors, includ- 
ing Hill’s brother, John Hill of Upton, are 
on record as stating that the disadvantages of 
American agriculture were probably no 
greater than those of English. In at least one 
case, conflict of opinion nearly divided a fam- 
ily. A young farmer and his wife were de- 
termined to go to America, and even went 
to London to seek passage. His parents, how- 
ever, according to neighbors, were so adamant 
in their opposition that they refused to let 
their grandchildren leave the house. It seems 
probable, too, that the old people had control 
of the family finances. At any rate, they 
spoiled the plan. 


The tenant farmers of this portion of the 
Midlands in the middle of the 1780's, were 
thus divided in their thinking. Many had a 
low opinion of American agriculture, while 
others had no desire to risk a change so long 
as they were prosperous where théy were. A 
man who had some trouble making up his 
mind was Isaac Passand. He, too, had corre- 
spondents in America, including Joseph Cap- 
ner after 1785, so his hesitation did not come 
from lack of knowledge. Some of his infor- 
mation came through a former British soldier 
named Gregory, who still corresponded with 
Tory friends in America and who preached 
loudly to all who would listen that America 
was full of “distresses and troubles.” Passand 
therefore pleaded with Capner not to tell him 
“any painted shell of a tale,” but to give him 
an honest account of his own reactions and 
tribulations. Passand was not a typical ten- 
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ant farmer, as most of his income came from 
his nursery for hedge seedlings, particularly of 
“quick” (privet), near Melbourne in Leices- 
tershire. He was not certain that he would go 
into the same business in America if he came, 
but he was somewhat alarmed at the descrip- 
tions he received of farms with brush and 
stones along the edges of the fields instead of 
neat hedges. A fussy bachelor, he was con- 
cerned by reports of hot summers and cold 
winters in America, of the prevalence of 
“bugs and lice,” and of the ignorance and lazi- 
ness of American women. Capner’s and Hall’s 
letters reassured him on these points, and after 
a year of postponement he emigrated as part 
of a group in 1787. By that time, he had con- 
vinced himself that he, too, could do better 
than American farmers, with their “bad man- 
agement,” seemed to be doing. His faith in 
the possibilities of American agriculture was 
to prove well founded and was later to influ- 
ence a number of relatives and friends, several 
of whom would follow him across the At- 
lantic. 

The counterpart of Isaac Passand was his 
brother William, a general farmer near Ashby 
de la Zouche. William not only shut his mind 
to any possible advantages of American agri- 
culture, but violently opposed Isaac’s wander- 
ing off to America, where he would undoubt- 
edly dissipate his small fortune by investing 
it in American land instead of leaving it to his, 
William's, children. He remained civil to his 
brother until after he was gone, but for years 
did not welcome news of his whereabouts, 
activities, or health. But in 1791 he relented to 
the extent of asking a neighbor whether he 
had any news from America. He was told 
that Isaac had been inquiring about his rela- 
tives, and might possibly find a place in Amer- 
ica for his oldest son, James. William Passand 
started back in alarm, and said, “I hope not, 
I am sure.” When he heard, a year later, that 
Isaac had bought a dairy farm in New Jersey, 
he said angrily, “He never did us any good 
and never will. He will spend all that he has 
got.” His helpful neighbor again suggested 
that he send a child to America to become 
Isaac’s heir, but he received only a sour look. 
A few days later, William unbent enough to 
ask why it was, if the farm was such a bar- 
gain, the tenant had not bought it instead of 
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Isaac. On another occasion, he inquired 


about the “goodness and value” of land in his 
brother’s neighborhood. Despite good reports, 
he remained certain that Isaac’s venture would 
prove a failure. William Passand was a man 
whose opinion of American agriculture was 
very low and who was determined to let noth- 


ing change his mind. 

The Passands had a sister named Clark, 
who, after her husband's death, tilled his 
leased farm in Leicestershire with the help of 
her large family. Isaac Passand’s barrage ot 
letters preaching the gospel that an English 
farmer could prosper on American land had 
little effect on the Clarks at first. But as the 
exactions of their landlord increased, Mrs. 
Clark, who had defended her brother's right 
to emigrate in the first place, began to wonder 
whether her brood might not have a better 
chance in America than in England. In 1792, 
she sent Isaac one of her younger sons, and 
in 1794 two daughters and another son. It 
was her thought that one of her two older 
sons would keep the lease on the English farm 
and that the other would take her and her 
two younger daughters to America. How- 
ever, both boys liked the farm on which they 
had grown up, and each hoped that the other 
would leave and let him take over. Moreover, 
the eldest, John, had inherited some land 
from his father, while the second, William, 
had plans to marry a neighborhood girl and 
become an English farmer in any case. The 
mother was in a quandary, for she did not 
believe that she could succeed, even in Amer 
ica, on the labor of two teen-age boys and four 
girls. The landlord saved the day for her, how 
ever, by tightening his squeeze, despite the 
fact that the Clarks had done much to im- 
prove the farm. Both young men now began 
to re-read their uncle Isaac’s letters with new 
interest. John, the first to weaken, decided 
that life in America was preferable to being 
either an harassed tenant farmer or a crofter 
artisan in England. Shortly thereafter, Wil 
liam quarreled with his sweetheart, and he 
too decided for America. The Clarks there- 
fore raised all possible capital and emigrated 
as a group in 1795. Before long, the family 
was reunited on a farm near Philadelphia. 
The various members had decided individu 


ally, after a long balancing of factors, that 
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American agriculture would give them a bet- 
ter, or at least a surer, livelihood, than would 
English tenant farming. The Clarks, like 
other immigrants so far mentioned, chose the 
older lands of the East rather than those of the 
frontier. 

Abijah Gilbert of Attleborough in War- 
wickshire was a tenant farmer who had wife 
trouble as well as landlord trouble. He, too, 
had had conflicting information about Amer- 
ica, but for some reason was especially in- 
trigued by what he had heard about the free 
life of the frontier. In 1786, he came to an 
agreement with his wife, auctioned his pos- 
sessions, and departed for America. A year 
later, he was owner of a New York frontier 
farm on the Morrisania Tract. In 1791, his 
young son joined him, and in 1792 he sent 
for his two daughters. His wife had had a 
rather gay grass widowhood during these 
years, but she now made a surprising deci- 
sion. When Abijah Gilbert came to meet his 
daughters at Philadelphia, he found with 
them his erring wife, who hastened to in- 
form him that she had recently inherited a 
thousand pounds. Abijah did the only rea- 
sonable thing—he opened his arms in wel- 
come. Clearly, it was not only her judgment 
of American agriculture that brought Mrs. 
Gilbert across the ocean. Still, she must have 
believed in her husband’s ability to make a 
living as an American farmer. At any rate, 
a frontier farm would soon give her both em- 
ployment and sustenance. 


Abijah Gilbert's cautious letters, which por- 
trayed the hardships of pioneer life as well as 
his hopes for the future, nevertheless influ- 
enced a number of friends and relatives in 
England. About 1794, his brother John, also a 
Midlands tenant farmer, decided that frontier 
lands in New York were a good investment. 
He sold out in short order, and was soon at 
Morrisania. It should be mentioned, however, 
that he eventually became a tanner at Schenec- 
tady rather than a farmer. A brother-in-law 
named Lucas was also influenced to the point 
of making plans, but it is not known whether 
he emigrated or merely talked of it. In any 
case, the Gilberts felt that the agriculture of 
the “new lands” held great promise for the 
future. 
to the Morrisania 


Another immigrant 
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area was William Dobson. Dobson in Eng- 
land was only a hired man, but he had dreams 
of becoming a farmer, and through the friend- 
ship of his master, Hugh Exton, a prosperous 
tenant farmer near Ashby de la Zouche, he 
might well have succeeded had he stayed in 
England. But through Mrs. Exton, who was 
a sister of Joseph Capner, he learned enough 
about conditions of American agriculture to 
be convinced that he could improve his status 
faster in America than in England. Like his 
master, who emigrated some years later, he 
had some difficulty deciding between older 
lands and the frontier. Having little capital 
after paying for one-way steerage passage, he 
finally decided, after working for Joseph 
Capner for a time, that he could do better on 
the New York frontier than in New Jersey. 
He therefore followed Abijah Gilbert to Mor- 
risania in 1787, and within a few years had 
demonstrated that a man of energy and ability 
could succeed without capital. The story of 
his success was soon widely known in Leices- 
tershire, thanks to his former fellow laborers 
and his brother, who was a hostler at a tavern. 
What particularly intrigued his old acquaint- 
ances was the rapidity with which he had 
changed status from that of a farm laborer to 
that of a proprietor. At least one of them 
joined him in 1796. 

Samuel Hill of Tamworth, who has been 
mentioned previously, found each of his four 
sons, as he reached manhood, anxious to emi- 
grate to America. Having himself been sym- 
pathetic to the American cause during the 
Revolution, he had given up unwillingly his 
own hopes of going to America soon after the 
war. He therefore now made up his mind that 
each son who emigrated should have a sub- 
stantial stake for investment there. He also 
gave advice and encouragement to at least one 
nephew, who also emigrated. Each of the 
Hills had some trouble deciding between the 
older lands of New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
and those of the frontier. Thomas, the eldest, 
after looking over both areas, surprised every- 
one bv becoming a tanner at New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. But from the first he was an able 
proponent of American farming, writing in 
1792: “I am much pleased that I left England. 


I think people in general here that are careful 


have it in their power to get more than in 
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England, and the blessings of Liberty no one 
can doubt.” His next brother, Samuel, went 
immediately to the New York frontier, where 
he managed one of the Morris farms for a 
year. His cousin, John Hill of Offchurch, son 
of John Hill, a tenant at Upton, and himself 
either a tenant or a farm manager, decided 
that he, too, would like such a job in Amer- 
ica. Through friends in Philadelphia, he ap- 
plied for a position on President Washing- 
ton’s plantation at Mount Vernon. The Pres- 
ident told Hill’s intermediaries, Clarence Bid- 
dle and Tobias Lear, that Englishmen were 
usually disgusted with American agriculture 
at first, but that if the young man came he 
would give him consideration. For some 
reason, the plan failed, and John Hill, when 
he came in 1793, fell back on an alternate 
plan. He had 
Priestley Tract on the Pennsylvania frontier 
before leaving England, and in 1794 he and 
his cousin, Samuel, who now left Morrisania, 
pooled their capital and bought “back coun- 
try” land on the Loyalsock or Muncie Creek, 
a tributary of the Susquehanna River. Samuel 
Hill visited England in 1797 and brought back 
a brother, Roby. The fourth of the brothers 
also came a few years later. 


seen advertisements of the 


The Hills held no doubt that agriculture in 
America was more rewarding than that in 
England. They chose the frontier because 
they thought that their undoubted hardships 
would be repaid by an increase in land values, 
and they communicated this belief to many 
friends in England. In 1797, Samuel Hill, 
the elder, wrote to his son Thomas, express- 
ing his pleasure that his sons were doing well 
in America. As for farming in England, he 
wrote, “We hardly make both ends meet now. 
Our rent is very high and our taxes and pay- 
ments so very high that except you was here 
to see you would not believe it if 1 was to de- 
scribe them. If I did not make upward of five 
hundred pounds a year more than my father 
did, | could not pay our way.” He went on to 
maintain stoutly that he would in the end lay 
his bones in America, but as it turned out he 
was never to see the land of promise to which 
he had sent so many others. It was his loudly 
expressed belief at all times that American 
agriculture of any type was a better bet than 
that which his sons had left behind. 


It was perhaps the experience of the Gilberts 
on the New York frontier and of the Hills on 
that of Pennsylvania which convinced other 
families emigrating from their communities 
that agriculture on the “worn out” lands 
nearer to markets was preferable to that 
of the frontier. The families of James Choyce 
of Austrey in Warwickshire and Hugh Exton 
near Ashby de la Zouche in Leicestershire had 
weighed the advantages and disadvantages of 
agriculture in America for a full decade be 
fore they finally emigrated in 1796. The two 
men were related by marriage, and both were 
tenants of large farms. Choyce, a man seem- 
ingly dogged by bad luck, had had landlord 
trouble ever since he changed farms in 1787. 
Without much capital, and with a large fam- 
ily, he became certain that he could do better 
in America, but was slow in gaining sufficient 
“resolution” to make the move. But in 1795 
his landlord again gave him a choice of pay 
ing more rent or of leaving the farm the fol 
lowing spring, and this time Choyce decided 
that he would go. Hugh Exton was a younger 
man, but through inheritance and good man 
agement of a fertile farm had acquired con 
siderable wealth by the standards of the day. 
But the coming of age of his landlady’s son 
in 1795 unfortunately coincided with the time 
for renewal of his lease. Both men were hoi 
headed, and it was impossible for them to 
come to terms. Exton for years had been in 
terested in American lands as a field of invest 
ment, and had asked numerous pertinent 
questions of friends in several regions. Prob- 
ably because of doubts expressed by acquaint- 
ances, he had wanted to know what propor- 
tion of frontier land was stony and how much 
tree growth there was on the fertile lands; al- 
so, whether wheat could be grown on older 
lands, whether it was possible to establish a 
sod there, and whether net prices of American 
farm produce were high enough to offset the 
high costs of labor. At one time or another, 
he had thought of investing money in the 
Morrisania Tract in New York or the Priest 
ley Tract in Pennsylvania, and even as late 


as 1795 he wrote, “It my future should be cast 


in your back country, I care not, so I can but 
sit out of the reach of landlords. Except the 
fates decree it, I never intend to rent land 
again.” 
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The farmstead in Leicestershire from which Hugh Exton emigrated in 1796 


Quite aside from their grievances, Choyce 
and Exton were by now completely convinced 
of the advantages of farming in America. In 
1793, one of their female relatives in America 
had written, “As to the produce of our land, 
it sells for less than with you, and then you 
must consider the price of the land and that 
we are not taxed, neither for poor nor for 
government, worth mentioning.” In 1795, 
Thomas Capner, a roving millwright who 
had gone as far as Maine in pursuing his 
trade, presented them with some pros and 
cons as to American agriculture. Of the 
frontier, he wrote, “The back countries in 
some places afford good rich land, but little 
society makes the objection for a few of the 
first years seem formidable.” Of the older 
lands, he stated, “Continual plowing and bad 
husbandry makes the country appear in a 
most shattered condition. Depend upon it, 
you will not find a country equal in cultiva- 
tion to the one you leave, though I believe it 
may be brought to as high a state of cultiva- 

-tion generally.” Through the years, the 
Choyce and Exton families had received doz- 
ens of letters describing American agricul- 
ture in minute detail, and any move which 
they were to make would certainly be based 
on quite accurate knowledge. After a balanc- 
ing of factors, Exton decided that he would 


emulate the feat of his brother-in-law, Joseph 
Capner, who in a decade had changed a run- 
down general farm in Hunterdon County, 
New Jersey, into a prosperous dairy and sheep 
farm. Choyce, who had sent his oldest daugh- 
ter to be Capner’s dairymaid in 1793, was 
easily influenced into a similar decision by 
her and other relatives. It is noteworthy that 
Hugh Exton, in particular, went to America 
after a calm appraisal of the situation and a 
decision that he could succeed as an American 
farmer even better than as an English one. 
His later success as farmer of a thousand acres 
near Clinton, New Jersey, ultimately influ- 
enced others to follow. On the other hand, 
Choyce’s “misfortunes” pursued him to Amer- 
ica, but his old neighbors had expected that 
to be the case and did not hold American ag- 
riculture to be at fault. 

The correspondence of these families men- 
tions numerous Midlands people who emi- 
grated, and at least many more who 
thought seriously of going, but for one reason 
or another did not. Not everyone who was 
convinced of the advantages of American 
farming was able to make the trip. The case 
of Samuel Hill, Sr., has already been men- 
tioned. His brother, John, encouraged his own 
son to emigrate, but was himself kept in Eng- 
land by bad health. Their neighbor, John 
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Lakin, who hated tithes and taxes, and did 
not like being a tenant, really considered 
taking his wife and seven children to Amer- 
ica. In 1790, he wrote to Joseph Capner, 
“Now with this family, ought we to stay 
where we are or come to America is the ques- 
tion. The general idea some have of America 
is that the produce is sold at a low price and 
that your labor is so high that the profits are 
-not greater than in Old England, but this is 
what to know to determine my plan.” As a 
:result of subsequent correspondence, he 
gained a high opinion of America as a land 
of opportunity, but still decided to keep his 
stairstep children in England. Nevertheless, 
he urged Capner to find a place for a young 
protegé who could come unencumbered with 
family ties. Quite a reverse decision was made 
by a farmer named Bakehouse, who in 1792, 
after the birth of his seventh child, resolved to 
go to America, where he believed that a large 
family would be to a farmer's advantage. 


John Roby, a prosperous farmer living on 
a leasehold but with some land of his own, 
talked seriously of emigrating in 1793. He 
wrote to an American friend, “The persecu- 
ing spirit of our times sits uneasily upon 
my mind. Nature has been liberal in her 
gifts to Englishmen but we missapply her 
favors. Will you assure us of better suc- 
cess on your side of the water and at 
what price? We are up to intrigues, lures, 
force, and competition here. Have you none 
with you? Do not deceive us by your milk 
and honey.” Reassured by friends in America, 
he made plans for an exploratory trip, which 
might lead to his later emigrating with his 
family. But Roby was a procrastinator. A 
year later, a neighbor wrote, “Mr. Roby 
keeps plodding on the old way. He talks still 
of coming to America, but I believe never in- 
tends it.” A friend, William Lyon, did make 
such a trip and Roby was very interested in 
his favorable report when he returned. But in 
the end it was the Lyons family and not the 
Roby family which crossed the ocean, al- 
though Roby was still talking strongly as late 
as 1798, 

Another interesting case was that of Mrs. 
Ann Nutting, sister of Hugh Exton. She 
leased a large farm at Narborough, and had 
such hard problems that she freely admitted 


the wisdom of those who had left. She wrote, 
“To be sure, the times are very gloomy, and 
how they will end nobody can tell. Had I a 
large family, I should most certainly choose 
America. As it is, I can’t tell what to say. I 
should dread the voyage, | am so unable to 
bear fatigue of any kind.” She later admitted 
that her own fairly comfortable position made 
her unwilling to make any change. Exton’s 
brother, Joseph, was likewise convinced that 
it would be better to be an American land- 
owner than an English tenant, but his wife, 
who was a daughter of William Passand, held 
her father’s low opinion of America. Another 
brother, William Exton, leased a large farm 
near Cadeby on favorable terms and had a 
large family. His interest in American agri- 
culture was, therefore, largely academic, al- 
though his opinion was an increasingly favor- 
able one. 

Knowledge of America had _ increased 
markedly during the past decade. No longer 
must a prospective emigrant depend on rumor 
or word of mouth. In 1787, Isaac Passand 
sent from America a pamphlet describing 
farming there, and it soon made the rounds 
of his old neighborhood. About 1794, a simi- 
lar pamphlet was published by one Cooper of 
Manchester, and had a wide circulation. One 
of its readers commented that it made Ken 
tucky seem too much like Paradise, but John 
Hall in America stated that the excerpts 
which he had seen presented “a fair and gen- 
uine account.” Presumably such pamphlets 
had a wide circulation. Furthermore, Mid 
lands newspapers by now were paying more 
attention to the American scene. As know!- 
edge of America increased and conditions in 
England worsened under the stress of war, 
America’s opportunities looked better and bet- 
ter to many. Beginning about 1792, the cor 
respondence which has served as the basis 
for this paper mentions increasing movement 
in the direction of America. In that year, 
John Redman, a prospective emigrant, but 
from London in this case, wrote, “It is in 
credible the number of persons at Liverpoo! 
crowding for passage to America.” During 
the following spring, one of the Coltman 
family in Leicester wrote concerning John 
Hall, “If he will come over and ship passen- 


gers, he may have a handsome premium and 
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plenty of employment, as almost everybody 
are wishing to go.” And in 1796, Hannah 
Hopkins, a young farm girl at Willey, wrote 
that she was lonely because so many of her 
cronies had emigrated. As conditions in Eng- 
land worsened, therefore, American agricul- 
ture by comparison looked increasingly ad- 
vantageous. In 1803, a former neighbor wrote 
to the Extons, “There are vast numbers going 
to America, some from Melbourne and fifty 
and upwards from Loughborough.” Appar- 
ently, Parliamentary legislation intended to 
discourage emigration was having very little 
effect. 

The letters of Hugh and Mary Exton just 
before their emigration and just after their 
settlement in America give a catalogue of the 
people of their acquaintance who left Eng- 
land for America. Most, if not all, were of 
the tenant farmer class. In 1795, an Atterbury 
from the village of Loughborough, a Johnson 
from Leister, and a Bakewell from Burton 
all went together. Bakewell had made a pre- 
vious expedition, and was now taking along 
his family. A farmer named Newton also 
left, taking his eight children, all under ten, 
and his mother. Two other families, probably 
relatives, accompanied him. All were destined 
for “the woods” of Pennsylvania. A Basset 
of Coton picked the same destination. At 
about the same time, a man named Webb 
joined the Gilberts and Dobson on the New 
York frontiet. A farmer named Baxter, writ- 
ing from America, wrote begging his broth- 
ers to join him, and Mary Yates of Huggles- 
cote received a letter from her son stating that 
he liked America very much. Two Quaker 
families joined the Lyons in Pennsylvania. In 
1797, Thomas Frierson of near, Ashby de la 
Zouche was all set to leave, but his friends 
withdrew an offer of help because of his 
wife’s noisy protests. But two neighbor girls, 
Betty Howland and Kitty Mellis, made the 
journey all the way to the Pennsylvania fron- 
tier without escort, and a farm hand named 
William Chandler from Narborough became 
a bond servant in New Jersey. It is presumed 
that nearly all of these people left England 
because they felt that under existing condi- 
tions they could do better on American farms. 
In 1803, Joseph Lovett, an old neighbor of 
the Extons, wrote to them, “Many wish them- 


selves in America and say that they would go 
was it not for the water, and I believe that is 
the great objection of a great many in the 
kingdom.” Other cautious people were scared 
from coming by the yellow fever epidemics 
of Philadelphia and New York. Perhaps it 
was as well that there were strong deterrents, 
lest whole Midlands neighborhoods become 
decimated. 

Such a listing of converts does not mean 
that everyone was convinced by the new wave 
of enthusiasm for America. Men like William 
Passand continued to fulminate, and Mrs. 
Passand tried desperately to talk the Clarks 
out of leaving. A Mrs. Exton of Narborough 
stated flatly that James Clark would be better 
off dead than on a New Jersey farm. Others 
argued reasonably that the proponents of 
America had an axe to grind. They used as ef- 
fective propaganda the letters of shocked sur- 
prise from new immigrants in America and 
the reports of disenchanted travelers who 
returned home. Joseph Bott, originally from 
Newton but now in America, furnished his 
friends with one delightful description of 
American agriculture: “Tell them if they 
would cut all the live hedges down about Car- 
don Hill and stick up a few old stumps and 
rails in their place they need not come here 
to see what America is.” Bott never recovered 
from what his friends called “land sickness,” 
and eventually went off to be a cook on an 
African slave ship rather than try his hand 
at American farming. Another who gave aid 
and comfort to those opposed to America was 
an immigrant named Main. Although he saw 
only bits of Long Island and central New 
Jersey, he wrote so scathingly about American 
agriculture that he scared off a number of 
prospective immigrants. On one occasion, he 
stated his wish that both Cooper and his tract 
on American agriculture should be burned in 
the same fire. He later returned to England, 
where he stated his opinions in no uncertain 
terms to anyone who would listen. Such ad- 
verse propaganda would once have received 
wide credence, but for the most part it now 
fell upon heedless ears. 

It is fairly obvious that each emigrant or 
prospective emigrant judged American agri- 
culture largely in terms of whether he as an 
individual could improve his own status by 
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moving. He had, it is true, some information, costs in the 1790's, many changed their minds. 
not always accurate, about American farm- By this time everyone knew that American 
ing techniques, land care, labor costs, and agriculture was untidy, that transportation 
was poor, that labor was lazy and expensive, 


management in general, but he was not par- 
was done by rule of 


ticularly interested in agriculture as practiced that management 
by Americans. He was certain that he could, thumb, and that much of the topsoil was per 
with his superior knowledge, do better than mitted to go “down the river.” But they also 
any American, whatever the conditions. He knew that the demand for American agricul 
was chiefly interested, therefore, in comparing tural products was increasing, that prices 
opportunities in England and America. In were moving upward, that farms in some 
the prosperous years of the early 1780's, when areas were becoming neater, and that land 
conditions in America were uncertain, Amer- was still relatively cheap. It is little wonder, 
ican agriculture had little drawing power, and _ therefore, that a countryside which in 1786 
even in the years between 1785 and 1790 men — had thought Joseph Capner insane for emi- 
like Joseph Capner, Isaac Passand, and Abijah | grating should only a decade later have hun 
Gilbert were exceptional. But with the in- dreds of other tenant farmers “on tiptoe” to 
crease of war-time exactions and a rise in farm practice agriculture in America. 


EMPIRE PRAIRIE, WISCONSIN 


August 4, 1957, marked the 100th anniversary of the settling of Empire Prairie and 
Leeds Township in Wisconsin. A special feature of the Centennial ceremonies was the 
unveiling of the historic marker which tells some of the story of the Prairie: “This highland 
prairie forms the watershed between the Rock and the Wisconsin rivers. Nature endowed 


this region with rich fertile soil. This prairie, inhabited by the Mascouton Indians, was first 
visited by the white man in 1673. Early in the 19th century the overland trail from Chicago 
to Fort Winnebago crossed this prairie. The old military road crossed its western edge and 
the old Northwest Highway and Madison-Portage Highway intersected Leeds township. 
Industrious, frugal pioneers from Eastern United States and Europe converted the raw land 
into productive farms and homesteads. From them have come leaders in farming, education, 
business, industry, religion, and government. Tomorrow will owe much to these pioneers.” 


THE SUBJECTS OF KING COTTON 

The warehousemen comes | sic] first to take his [sic] salvage out of the earnings of the 
planter; the railroad and steamboat are liberally supported; the seaport town |[is| kept alive 
and active by King Cotton—the wharf master, the drayman, the storer, the weigher, the samp- 
ler, the seller. It’s now in the hands of a man who expects to make it pay handsomely for 
buying as well as the expense of re-pressing, insurance, freight to New York, perhaps en 
route for Liverpool. Now look what hordes, what thousands of swarms of speculators, dray- 
men, weighers, wharf owners, pickers, manufacturers, and what-not it gives profitable employ 
ment to! Then it starts back in the prints | cloth], etc., paying liberally to every handler, untill 
| sic] it falls through the importer’s clutches, into the possession of the stock4+obber in New 
York or Boston, and is brought hither by our Southern Rights merchants to get back from 
the planter even what he sold the raw material for. Cotton is surely a King in more than one 
respect! It travels in princely style! confering |sic| munificence to millions, and strewing 
wealth in its track! hence it is poorer at home than elsewhere, and the industrious grower finds 
it often difficult to make an honest living aside from the natural increase of negro property.— 
An Alabama planter, quoted in Weymouth T. Jordon, Rebels in the Making (Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, Confederate Publishing Company Inc., 1958) 
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JeERoME BLuM 


In these two interesting and provocative 
papers we have been given views of America 
as seen by a French aristocrat and by a group 
of English farmers. Both Mr. Brandenburg 
and Mr. Schmidt have contributed useful and 
important data for a better understanding of 
European-American relations in the early 
years of our national history. 1 would like to 
suggest, however, that additional depth and 
significance can be given to the views of Lian 
court and the stout yeomen of the Midlands if 
they are considered not just as individuals but 
also as representatives of certain types in their 
societies. In other words, I think there is an- 
other dimension to the opinions and views of 
Liancourt and Mr. Schmidt's rural letter writ 
ers—the dimension of class. It seems to me 
that if this dimension is considered, then the 
statements and opinions of the French aristo- 
crat and the Midlands tenant farmers take on 
a more general significance and importance. 
Now I do not mean to imply that our two 
speakers are not aware of this. They both al 
luded to things I am going to talk about. My 
suggestion is that they might have approached 
their subjects from a broader point of view. 

I will begin with Liancourt. As Mr. Bran 
denburg told us, he was an ardent “American- 
ist.” That is, he was a member of that liberal 
group among the French nobility who had 
been passionately devoted to the cause of 
American independence. Mr. Brandenburg 
also told us that Liancourt was an authority 
on agriculture. It is about this that I want to 
talk. 

Liancourt was an outstanding example of a 
type or class peculiar to the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries—the type known 
as “the improving landlord.” He was part of a 
particularly fascinating chapter in the history 
both of the European aristocracy and of ag- 
ricultural entrepreneurship and_ capitalistic 
farming in Europe. This chapter has been 
well called by Hans Rosenberg the last great 
flowering of the landed aristocracy, the bril- 
liant Indian summer of the gentleman farmer. 
From one end of Europe to the other, from 


England all the way across to Russia, men of 
Liancourt’s class—aristocrats—functioned as 
a pioneering economic élite in the promotion 
of improved agricultural practices. They were 
the chief innovating entrepreneurs of their 
time in every aspect of rural life and were the 
chief architects of the so-called “agricultural 
revolution” of the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries. 

The importance of improving landlords in 
revolutionizing English husbandry is of 
course well known. Names such as Lord 
Townshend, Coke of Norfolk, later Earl of 
Leicester, and Jethro Tull, are familiar to all 
Even George III became interested 
in farming progress, much enjoyed being 
known as “Farmer George,” and is said to 
have considered himself more indebted to 
Arthur Young than to any other of his sub 
jects. But the fact that these English im 
proving landlords had their analogues among 
the nobles of the Continent is not so well 
known. 

Liancourt is an excellent illustration of the 
activities and importance of the aristocratic 
Continental pioneers. He had visited both 
England and Switzerland, and had paid spe 
cial attention to rural economy in those lands. 
He was much impressed by the prosperous 
and efficient agriculture he saw being prac- 
ticed in both countries. He decided to intro- 
duce these improved methods on his own 
lands. He ended the three field system and - 
introduced crop rotation on his demesne, 
using artificial grasses in his rotations. He 
imported turnips from England and grew 
them on a large scale to provide fodder for 
his cattle during the winter months. He im- 
ported blooded stock from England and 
Switzerland in order to improve his herds. 
He was one of the founders of the French 
Royal Agricultural Society and was active 
in a program to establish agricultural so- 
cieties in each province of France. He was 
determined to raise the level not only of his 
own agriculture but that of the entire nation 
through education and example. As he him- 


ot us. 
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self once put it, “it is necessary to make the 
peasant rich despite himself.” 


Mr. Brandenburg said that Liancourt’s in- 
formation about American agriculture is 
reliable. Now I think that is an understate- 
ment. Given the man’s background, knowl- 
edge, and interests, I think we can say that 
his information is of unique value, for it is 
the report of an expert. And in addition it 
was the report of a special kind of expert— 
the improving landlord. I hope that when 
Mr. Brandenburg publishes his study of 
Liancourt he will take account of this aspect 
of his hero—he will think of him not only 
as a traveler, or as a friend of America, or as 
a disillusioned French émigré, but rather as 
an important innovating entrepreneur — a 
genuine agricultural pioneer. It would be 
interesting to know, for example, if Lian- 
court in his comments on American agricul 
ture pointed out specific improvements that 
could be made in the methods or implements 
that were used, whether he talked about the 
possibility of introducing new crops or better 
cattle, whether he discussed the desirability of 
organizing societies for the Improvement of 
agriculture, whether he talked about the 
problems of marketing, sources of capital, 
labor management, and the many other sub- 
jects that were matters of much importance 
to men of Liancourt’s type when they con 
sidered the agriculture of their own countries. 

Turning now to Mr. Schmidt's paper, the 
first thing that strikes me about his contribu- 
tion is the nature of his sources. It is all too 
rare for the historian to have a chance to find 
out what the so-called “little people” thought 
and did, for the simple reason that their 
records are usually non-existent. Mr. Schmidt 
has uncovered a treasure house in the form 
of these letters between the Midlands farmers 
and their friends and kinsmen in America. 


As I said at the outset of my comments, I 
would like to add the dimension of class to 
these letter writers. The usual or traditional 
picture of the condition of the English 
peasantry during the era of the Industrial and 
Agricultural Revolutions is a mighty dreary 
one. Goldsmith's Deserted Village with its 
stout yeomanry disappearing is the standard 
threnody that inevitably accompanies these 
accounts. Countless thousands of farmers, 
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cottagers, and squatters are supposed to have 
become impoverished and landless becaus« 
of enclosures by ruthless landlords. Separated 
against their will from the land, these dis 
placed people are supposed to have been 
compelled to take jobs as farm laborers, or 
flocked to the cities to find work in the new 
factories, or lived on charity. In recent 
decades, of course, this traditional view is 
gradually being corrected so that we are 
gaining a much more balanced picture -ot 
what actually happened during the decades 
of the last half of the eighteenth and first 
half of the nineteenth centuries. And Mr. 
Schmidt's data, or at least the data that he 
presented, fits into this altered picture. Notice 
that none of the letter writers he quoted 
mentioned enclosures as a reason for leaving 
the land. Notice that them 
plained of the inability to rent land—that is, 


none ot com 
none of them said that he was unable to find 
land to rent within his own community. 
Notice that none of them were pauperized. 
All of them seemed to have some means. | 
think I am correct when I say that all save 
one of the emigrants left England with capi 
tal enough to get started in the New World. 
Note that none of the people he quoted spoke 
of going to seek work in the new industrial 


cities. 


Of course, I realize that perhaps there were 
references to such things in Mr. Schmidt's 
collection of letters. But even if there were 
such comments, the data he presented show 
that these Midlands farmers were far from 
being in a condition of misery. Actually their 
letters and activities point to the conclusion 
that they were rather well off. And this con 
clusion fits in with what is believed 
to have been the economic condition of the 
class to which these letter writers belonged. 
Far from deteriorating, the economic condi 
tion of many of England's small and middle 
sized farmers seems actually to have improved 
during this era and their number seems 
actually to have increased rather than de- 


now 


creased. 


Time does not allow going into detail on 
these matters, nor is this the place to do it. 
But I do want to point out that one of the 
reasons for this improvement in the position 
of the small and medium-sized farmer was 
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the increased demand for and increased price 
of agricultural goods in the second half of the 
eighteenth century. I mention this because it 
leads directly to an interesting problem raised 
by Mr. Schmidt's paper. If you recall, Mr. 
Schmidt said that each “prospective immi- 
grant judged American agriculture largely in 
terms of whether he as an individual could 
improve his own status by moving.” Now, as 
I just said, prices of agricultural products 
were going up in England in the second 
half of the eighteenth century. In America, 
on the other hand, prices were off after the 
Revolution until the late 1780's. So, as Mr. 
Schmidt pointed out, it is easy to understand 
why in the *80’s American farming had little 
attraction for prospective emigrants from 
England. Then in the late °S80’s and ‘90's 
American conditions improved and farm 
prices began going up. But they went up in 
England, too, largely as the result of the out- 
break of war with France. Yet migrants left 
the Midlands for our shores. In other words, 


when conditions were good in England and 
bad in America, people did not migrate— 
which is what you would expect. But when 
conditions were good both in England and 
America, people left England for our shores. 


Mr. Schmidt's sample is small but his find- 
ings seem to bear out the conclusion drawn 
by Harry Jerome in his study of later nine- 
teenth century migration to America—that is, 
that the pull of America was stronger on the 
migrant than the push from the homeland. 
Mr. Schmidt pointed out that a number of 
his migrants apparently decided to leave Eng- 
land becauses of rent increases. I do not think 
this could have been a new phenomenon, for 
rents were going up throughout this period of 
the second half of the century. Why had not 
earlier increases impelled people to leave? 
Must it not have been because the prospec- 
tive migrant, knowing about American con- 
ditions, realized that he would not improve 


his status by moving? 


ADVICE ON HARVESTING INDIAN CORN 


Harvest your Indian corn, unless you intend it for the squirrels. If you make a husking, 
keep an old man between every two boys, else your husking will turn out a loafing. 

In a husking there is some fun and frolic, but on the whole it hardly pays the way; 
for they will not husk clean, since many go more for the sport than to do any real work. 
(1805) 


—The Old Farmer's Almanac Sampler 


ENGLISH FARMING IN NORMANDY 


One of the richest men in France, when associated in that country with the most dis- 
tinguished for rank and fashion, left Parisian gaiety a few years since and took to farm- 
ing. He had his estate in Normandy farmed after the English fashion, bought a steamer 
and established a communication between Carenton and Southampton, to convey horned 
cattle, sheep, poultry, and all kinds of farm and dairy produce from France to England. 
The captain and crew are all English. The steamer makes one or two trips a week, and 
realizes an immense profit. A large establishment, both French and English, is kept em- 
ployed by the farming operations and the steam trafic [sic]. Carenton is a small town where 
Norman manners exist in perfection. Among the native farmers in the neighborhood agri- 
culture is carried on with a primative |sic| simplicity. Their horses are harnessed by coarse 
ropes and heavy chains, as in the days of William the Conqueror. Apples, wheat, barley, 
beans, potatoes, all grow in the same field. Carenton is about twenty-five miles from Cher- 
bourg, and is connected by a fine old Roman road, straight as an arrow. 


—San Francisco Evening Journal (1854) 
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EARLY FARMERS COOPERATIVES IN CALIFORNIA 


The following papers by H. E. Erdman and Grace Larsen, and the commentaries by Re) 
nold Wik and Gladys Waldron, were read at the meetings of the Pacific Coast Branch of the 


In 1915 a very remarkable Californian 
appeared on the scene in the field of coopera 
tive marketing of California farm products 
a man already well known in his home state 
and beyond for accomplishments in other 
fields—Harris Weinstock. Mention should 
also be made here of a young lawyer, Aaron 
Sapire , who was shortly to be associated with 
Weinstock in his work with cooperatives and 
who was to play an important part in the co 
operative movement of the next decade. 

I shall present a very brief cross-section of 
cooperative marketing as it stood among 
California farmers at the tme Harris Wein 


Sunkist Growers, 


T.H.B. Chamblin, “father of the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange” 


American Historical Association at San Francisco, December 27-28, 1957. 


The Development and Significance of California 
Cooperatives, 1900-1915 


H. E. Erpatan 


stock appeared on the new scene, and then 
shall attempt to evaluate its more significant 
accomplishments prior to that time. But first 
I should like to give some of the background 
that gave it its general characteristics and 
that made opportune the very sort of develop 
ment that was to take place in the next few 
years. 

Let us note first some pertinent historical 
background of this particular time. The 
American economy had seen a period of over 
all price decline for about three decades or 
from about 1855 to about 1895. Then fol 
lowed two decades of gradual though irregu 
lar price improvement. 


In the first period, the problems and _ re 
actions of California farmers were much like 
those of farmers in the rest of the country. In 
the second period, some sharp differences 
began to appear. In the first period, the ex 
pansion of wheat production in the Middle 
West had greatly lowered the price of wheat, 
much of which found its way to California’s 
principal market—Liverpool. In the mean 
time, prices of things farmers bought re 
mained high. 


American farmers reacted by taking over a 
fraternal organization which had been or 
ganized in Washington by an employee of 
the emerging U. S. Department of Agricul 
ture and adapting it to their purposes. I refer 
to the Grange which, though patterned after 
the Masonic order in nature and general pur 
pose, very quickly became what was proba 
bly the biggest farmers’ movement, relatively, 
ever to attempt the reorganization of the 
farmer’s sector of the market economy so as 
to operate under his control and in his in 


terest. 
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The first move was to set up agencies to sell 
the farmers’ products and to purchase their 
requirements. California was still largely a 
grain and cattle country. Whether the grain 
farmers were harder hit than the cattlemen, 
or whether their greater proximity to each 
other made them more responsive as a group 
does not matter at the moment. The fact is 
that they responded with a group of large 
ventures whose untimely collapse gave co- 
operative ventures in the sale of grain and in 
the purchase of supplies a sharp setback. 
Then followed the Farmers’ Alliance with 
its heavy emphasis on political approaches 
but with much collateral effort on marketing 
and purchasing. Its collapse in the mid- 
1890's was a further setback. 

As the first period ended, to quote a man 
who later spoke from vivid recollection, the 
farmer, in his poverty, was “a strong rival 
for first place with the proverbial church 
mouse.” ' The index of farm prices had 
dropped from 118.6 in 1869 to 55.9 in 1896, 
(1909-13 == 100) * 

By the beginning of our second period in 
the mid-1890's, a new development was be- 
coming important in California, namely, 
farming under irrigation. With California’s 
wide diversity of soil, climatic, and topo- 
graphic characteristics, a surprising degree of 
regional specialization had already developed. 
Citrus fruit, walnuts, and Lima beans in the 
south; raisins in the San Joaquin Valley; 
prunes in the Santa Clara Valley; almonds, 
grapes, and deciduous tree fruits in numerous 
valleys were among the more important. 


By the mid-1890's the annual production of 
these specialized fruit crops in California was 
on the order of a million short tons. By 1915 
the production had trebled.* Small as the 
early day production was by _ present-day 
standards, disastrous surpluses were not un 
common as the crops of good seasons were 
thrown upon undeveloped markets. 

Bad Market Conditions of 1QOO-1Q15 Era. 
Farmers have long complained that they had 
no “say” about prices. When they offered 
their products for sale, they had to take what 
the local buyer offered. When they bought, 
the dealer again named the price—at least 
that is how it appeared to the farmer. | 
should like to repeat here a paragraph | 


wrote in the mid-1920’s about the farmer as a 
bargainer because it would have been even 
more pertinent in the earlier period: 


Individually, the farmer is a notoriously weak bar 
gainer, because (a) he does not know in what grade 
his product falls; (b) he does not know the relative 
value of different grades; (c) he does not know 
what his local price should be even when central 
market prices are known, and frequently he cannot 
even interpret wholesale market quotations; (d) he 
cannot follow market conditions closely enough to 
know at any given time whether market tendencies 
are up or down; and (e) he is slow in judging a 
proposition put in a new way.* 

The weak bargaining position of California 
growers of specialized crops was aggravated 
by the facts that the principal markets were 
some 3,000 miles distant and that steadily in- 
creasing supplies were continually pressing 
on prices. In the case of fresh fruits, the hap- 
hazard shipment by many growers and 
packers led to alternately glutted and bare 
markets with little effort to develop demand 
or search out the smaller markets; and _be- 
cause of the increasingly risky nature of the 
business, the consignment method of sale 
with its own complement of “evils” came to 
prevail. 

The commission handlers operated on the 
farmers’ capital and required the farmer to 
take all the risks. If a car did not bring 
enough to pay packing and freight charges, 
the farmer was billed for the difference even 
though he had already contributed his fruit. 
There were numerous charges of false re- 
porting of sales prices—some of them  sub- 
stantiated. And there was frequently a delay 
in remitting proceeds, and occasionally omis- 
sion of returns when an operator went into 
bankruptcy or absconded. The growers tried 
to eliminate the consignment method by 
forcing the trade to buy f.o.b. California. But 
it was usually necessary to permit inspection 
at terminals before acceptance of delivery, a 
fact which usually meant that shipments 
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which arrived on demoralized markets were 
rejected—the buyer could always find fault. 
In the case of almonds, walnuts, and beans, 
there was always the uncertainty of the price 
level for each new crop. The dealers were 
accused of “picking off” the weaker sellers— 
those who badly needed cash—and then try 
ing to buy the rest of the crop on the basis of 
a price thus established. Big buyers were 
accused of speculative manipulations—for 
example, of selling “futures” at lower than 
prevailing prices and then attempting to 
buy on the basis of thus established prices.” 
Standard grades and packages had not been 
developed, and market news was not gen- 
erally available to farmers or was meaning 
less because of the confused terminology. 
Here was the background for the develop- 
ment of cooperative marketing during the 
two decades from 1895-1915 in which the na- 
tional index of farm prices recovered from the 
55.9 mentioned for 1896 to 103.2 in 1915." 
Cooperatives in 1915 California. A cross 
section of cooperative marketing as it stood 
in 1915 would include some half dozen as- 
sociations that were regional in scope and 
handling only one or a few closely related 
products. I should like particularly to discuss 
this small group, giving a bit of history of 
several to show what they were trying to do. 
The group included two fresh fruit organiza- 
tions, the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change and the California Fruit Exchange; 
two nut associations, the California Walnut 
Growers’ Association and the California Al 
mond Growers’ Exchange; one of dried fruit 
growers, the Associated Raisin Company; 
and the beginnings of a dairy group, the 
Challenge Cream and Butter Company. All 
of these are important today except the As- 
sociated Raisin Company which into 
financial difhculty in 1923 and was succeeded 
by the present Sun Maid Raisin Growers. It 
is interesting to observe at this point that 


got 


this small group represented the conservative 
element in the cooperative movement of the 
several years following 1915. 

Sunkist Growers, Inc., years 
called the California Fruit Ex 
change and long widely lauded as the out 


for many 


Growers’ 


standing example of successful cooperative 
marketing, was incorporated October 21, 1895 
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OF ¢ 


as the Southern California Fruit Exchange.‘ 
This formal beginning was preceded by over 
a decade of preliminary effort. The alternate 
glutting and starving of leading eastern mar 
kets which from early marketing 
methods was often disastrous. A particularly 


resulted 


bad year had led to the formation of the 
Orange Growers’ Protective Union in the fall 
of 1885." In its first year the Union shipped 
over 1,000 carloads on which it claimed an 
increased price amounting to about $250 


a 
> 


car and in addition returned to members $2 
per car as a dividend.” Moreover, the Union 
officers claimed to have avoided gluts during 
that season. 

For various reasons the Union became less 
active and then shortly passed out of existence. 
The development of numerous local associa 
tions and their federation ultimately led to 
the the Southern California 
Fruit Exchange already noted. Its pattern 
then was essentially as we find it in 1915 and 


formation ot 


indeed as we found it several decades later. 

It was a federation of local associations in 
which the local units relinquished only such 
activities as the central unit could clearly per 
form more satisfactorily.. These were mainly 
market distribution, advertising, and selling. 
The Exchange at once’established its own 
sales agents in the leading market. The hit 
or-miss distribution was largely eliminated. 
The “iron-clad” contract was developed to 
hold the groups intact during given seasons. 
F.O.B. selling had largely been given up by 
1895 because it was found that the buyers 
would pay more fruit 
livered in their respective markets than they 
would for fruit 
thousand miles) away. 
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In addition to the Exchange citrus group, 
there was a smaller rival group of local as 
sociations operating their own sales organiza 
tion on much the same pattern as the Ex- 
change. This was the Mutual Orange 
Growers which had been formed in 1905 


when a large shipper had decided to sell his 
packing houses to grower groups. 

The California Fruit Exchange was in- 
corporated on May 1, 1901 as the California 
Fresh Fruit Exchange, a nonstock association 
of the federated type. 
shipping and sale of fresh deciduous fruits 


Its business was the 


and grapes. Some persons had urged a cen- 
tralized form paterned after the short-lived 
California Raisin Association. The success 
of the Southern California Fruit Exchange 
seems to have swung sentiment in favor of 
the latter's plan. The Southern California 
Fruit Exchange offered the new Exchange 
the use of its sales organization for a reason 
able charge. This joint sales plan was used 
for many years. 

The Exchange found it difficult to get local 
units established without some financial help 
which it gave too frequently. In 1906 short 
crops in several localities resulted in heavy 
losses for the Exchange which shortly had to 
go to the bankers for financial help. They 
agreed to provide help on condition that the 
Exchange reorganize on a_ capital stock 
basis.'~ As we find the Exchange at about 
1915, it occupied an important place in the 
fresh deciduous field, though not a dominant 
one, and its form and plan of operation were 
not what many considered “cooperative.” Its 
capital stock structure and the payment of 
handsome dividends on stock in some years 
led te criticism by growers and others." 

The California Almond 
change was formed on May 7, 1910 as a non- 
stock The 
new organization was made up of nine local 
units. Its setup, too, was patterned after that 
of the California Fruit Growers Exchange. 

Here again, the organization date was pre- 
ceded by a long period of cooperative activity. 
Some pooling had been done by informal 
groups in the early 1890's, and some local 
associations had been formed from 1897 on."* 


Growers Ex- 


federation of local associations. 


The Exchange at once set up its own sales 
connections in all leading markets. In 1915 


it built a warehouse at Sacramento in which 
to shell unmarketable almonds and to handle 
nuts shipped by growers who lacked access 
Most of the local units 
1913 


to local warehouses. 
provided their own warehouses. By 
there were over a dozen such facilities. 

The Diamond Walnut Growers Inc., was 
incorporated under the name “California 
Walnut Growers Association” on March 13, 
1912," again as a nonstock association of the 
federated type. The local units had been in 
process of development since 1887 when the 
Los Nietos and Ranchita Walnut Growers’ 
Association was organized.'® In 1896 a group 
of these local associations had formed a loose 
federation, the Southern California Walnut 
Growers’ Association, patterned after the 
Southern California Fruit Exchange.'’ Two 
years later the present association was formed. 

The organization as we find it in 1915 had 
already established itself as a strong factor in 
the market with its own brokerage con- 
nections, 

The Associated Raisin Company, or- 
ganized in 1912 after a long period of 
organizational turmoil in the raisin area 
about Fresno, was the only centralized type 
of organization in the group. In 1915 it was 
the dominant factor in the raisin industry, 
doing its own packing and with its own 
brokerage connections. It is the only one of 
the group of large organizations of that day 
which later grounded on the reef of price con- 
trol. It was succeeded in 1923 by the present 
Sun Maid setup. 


The Challenge Cream and Butter Com- 
pany came into existence late in 1910 as a 
partnership ot two local Cc Operative creamery 
associations. It opened for business in Los 

‘Erich Kraemer, and H. E. Erdman, History of Co 
Marketing of California Fresh Decidous 
Fruits (Berkeley, 1932), (California Agricultural 
Experiment Station Bul. 557.) Also, A. J. Schoendorf, 
Beginnings of Cooperation in the Marketing of Cali 
Fresh Decidous Fruits and History of the Cali 
Fruit Exchange (Sacramento, 1947), 65. 


operation in the 


jernia 
Kraemer and Erdman, History of Coop 
Beginnings of Cooperation, 8, 11. 


Based on 
eration . 

As the author heard it described in the early 1920's. 
Rural Press, February 6, 1897. 


Records. 
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Rural Californian, 19: 256 (June, 1896). 
forma Cultiwator, 32:415 (April &, 1909). 
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Angeles on January 2, 1911." It was not until 
1917 when a third cooperative creamery as 
sociation joined the partnership that the 
group was incorporated under the California 


cooperative law as “Challenge Cream and 
Butter Association.” '* Here a bit of back- 
ground would be illuminating, but time for- 
bids saying more than that this again was 
the federated type. 

One commodity organization, the Lima 
Bean Growers’ Association, ceased to func- 
tion in the spring of 1915. Its directors had 
announced in April that a signup of 50,000 
acres for the ensuing year was essential for 
successful operation. Not having obtained 
such a signup, even after an extension of 
time, the Board decided on June 21 to sus 
pend operations for one year.*" Operations 
were never resumed. About a year later, a 
new organization, the present California 
Lima Bean Growers’ Association, 
ganized. 


Was oOr- 


Evaluation of Results of Cooperatives of 
1915. Evaluation of the results of cooperative 
effort can never be exact even when one is 
observing developments currently. The his 
tory of those organizations as we reconstruct 
it now has many gaps where important 
events may be only partially reported or even 
omitted. Fully as important is the fact that 
the establishment of a promising cooperative 
at once sets in motion a variety of changes in 
the competitive pattern. For one thing, so 
far as the typical member is concerned, the 
benefits of cooperation shortly tend to dis 
appear. The most obvious and fairly immedi- 
ate result of the establishment of a coopera- 
tive is that competitors increase their prices 
in order to hold their patrons in the face of 
glowing promises by the new cooperative. 
The result is that many growers will say, and 
often truthfully, “I can do as well outside 
the codp.” In the case of the Lima 
Growers’ Association, one of the reasons for 
failure to get the required signup in 1915 was 
the fact that many outsiders reportedly got 
higher prices than members. In this instance 


Bean 


the old-line firms may have raised their prices 
to hold business or the Association's oper 
ating costs may have been higher than those 
of competitors. Experienced businessmen sel 


dom expect a new organizauon to operate 
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profitably in its first year or two. It is not 
reasonable to expect a farmers’ cooperative 
to do so. But farmers generally have exag 
gerated notions of the profits of business 
firms, and do expect a cooperative to make a 
showing at once. 

In trying to evaluate the California 
operatives of the early 20th century, we need 
also to bear in mind that the period from 
1895 to 1915 covers two decades of gradually 
rising prices. In that period the United States 


co) 


index of agricultural prices rose from 55.9 to 
103.2.*' But California’s producers of spe 
cialized fruit and nut crops frequently found 
themselves failing to share in the general 
prosperity. the very 
efforts to improve matters made them worse. 
For example, efforts by the California Fruit 
Union to get reduced freight rates on eastern 
shipments led to an offer by the railway com 


Sometimes, indeed, 


pany to provide better ttme schedules and 
greatly reduce rates on fruit shipped in 15 
carlot trains. But since these rates were also 
available to other organizations, it repeatedly 
happened that two such trains shipped simul 
taneously oversupplied Eastern markets more 
seriously than before.** 

Again, systematic advertising of oranges 
was begun in 1907 when the Southern Pacific 
Railway offered to match funds spent on ad- 
vertising by the California Fruit 
Exchange. lowa was to be the testing ground. 
The railway company, for part, bill 
boarded the state with the catchy slogan, 
“Oranges for Health—California for Wealth.” 
The company also employed a prominent 
lecturer who toured the larger cities, “ex- 


Growers | 


its 


patiating on the many advantages California 
had to offer, with particular reference to the 
orange industry.” ~* One may well suspect 
that this advertising 


sales effort had a bearing on the increase in 


and ensuing real estate 
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orange acreage in California of roughly 70 
per cent by 1914.** 

One of the disappointments of the early 
cooperatives was their inability to control “the 
market.” In the mid-1880'’s both the citrus 
and the deciduous groups aimed at sufhcient 
control to avoid the periodic glutting of 
markets. They were never able to do it to 
their satisfaction. Harris Weinstock believed 
this function to be so important that he 
helped organize and then managed for sev- 
eral years an association set up to provide 
market information which would lead to 
wiser market distribution. 

A seemingly obvious point escaped notice 
by the leaders of the time, namely, that the 
interest of the group is often different from 
the interests of its individual members. It 
might well be agreed upon group action by 
early season apple growers that they would 
net more dollars by shipping only 95 per cent 
of the crop. But under those circumstances 
it would likely pay any individual grower to 
remain outside and sell his entire crop at the 
enhanced price. 

The interest in such controls was so strong 
that it led to the “clearing house” movement 
of the late 1920's and in the early 1930's led 
to legislation permitting the various market 
proration schemes now in use. 

As cooperatives developed, the establish 
ment of standard grades became important 
because of the necessity of pooling like quali 
empha 


grades, 


ties. Cooperatives, therefore, early 
sized the development of standard 
and of course had to develop usable grades 
to use in their pooling operations. They also 
emphasized the development of brands. 

Two interesting local associations were 
those of poultry groups in the Los Angeles 
and San Francisco areas. In each instance the 
association had contracted the entire output 
of its members with one distributor at very 
favorable prices. Here, of course, as in other 
cases, we find statistical measurement of 
benefits impossible both because data are 
lacking and because, for reasons already 
given, comparison with prices paid nonmem- 
bers would be futtile. 

We do not have a list of the independent 
local fruit associations of 1915, that is, those 
which did not affiliate with the federated 
groups handling their respective products. 
There probably were not many. They got 
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any advantages that may have arisen out of 
economies in handling their own products. 
They would also have benefited by any mar- 
ket development or market stabilization the 
larger group may have accomplished. In- 
advertently they may at times have con- 
tributed to disorganization of the market 
which the federated groups were trying to 
eliminate. 

Much of the activity leading to the forma- 
tion of the large organizations which we find 
in 1915 had consisted in the formation of local 
associations which were later brought to- 
gether in central selling organizations. There 
were also many local units which would not 
athliate with others, some of which operated 
for relatively short periods of time. In all of 
this development, the local jealousies, local 
pride, intercommunity rivalries, and particu 


larly tl 


ie disturbing and often unscrupulous 
competition of the “independent” or old 
line operators in the several agricultural 
industries kept some of these groups in con 
stant turmoil. Some of these factors doubt 
less also kept numerous locals from athliating 


with federations. 


It was apropos of these situations that J. W. 


Jeffrey, a man of with 
farmers’ organizations, a farm paper editor, 
and onetime Commissioner of Horticulture, 
wrote in 1913: 

With public sentiment so strong upon these points 


some experienc e 


[the need for cooperative effort] it seems strange 
that the many California farm in 
dustries are not able to unite upon plans and policies 
of organization through which the 
of their business could be removed. 


votaries of so 
vested w rongs 
And yet with 
this almost unanimous public sentiment and inter 
est on call we see a large majority of our industries— 
poultry, raisins, dried fruits, apples, grapes—floun 
dering along under divided counsel and non-con 
certed effort, each movement within an industry 
going it alone and without determined and _ sus 
tained attempt to coordinate and unite its cooper 
ators upon one fair system of doing business.*° 

It was such a situation that faced Harris 
Weinstock when he became Market Director 
in 1915 and perhaps contributed to his suc- 
cess in this new venture as Market Director. 


W. W. Cumberland, Cooperative Marketing (Princ 
ton, 1917), 20. His figures are for 1907, 100,358 acres: 
for 1914, 171,932 acres. His figures for the first period 
are those in: F. O. Wallschlaeger, “The World’s 
Production and Commerce in Citrus Fruits and Their 
By-Products,” in Citrus Protective League of California, 
Bul. 11, 1914, 68. The 1914 figures are presumably un- 
published figures from that organization. 

* J. W. Jeffrey, “Farm Economics,” California 
vator, 41:10 (July 3, 1913). 


Culti- 


Commentary on Dr. Erdman’s Paper 


Reyno_tp Wik 


We are grateful for these two timely papers 
presenting the early history of the farmer’s co- 
operative movement in California. Since there 
is no comprehensive account of these move 
ments, Erdman and Larsen are 
doing the meticulous research required for 
this definitive study. This is not an easy job 
because there were so many agricultural mar 
keting agencies all with special histories of 


Professors 


their own. To make sense out of such a 
mountain of details takes patience, skill and 
the stamina to cope with the headaches cre 
ated by the very complexity of things. These 
efforts should prove rewarding, however, be 
cause the so-called “California Plans” for mar 
keting farmer’s products received consider 
able attention throughout the United States. 
Therefore, their book should 
have national as well as state interest. 

In this paper, Mr. 
plished what he set out to do. He traced the 


forthcoming 


Erdman has accom 
emergence of the first successful cooperatives 
in California. He described the agricultural 
conditions which encouraged farmers to turn 
to various cooperative marketing programs 
and pointed to the inherent weaknesses which 
plagued the early cooperative movement. This 
story is factual, accurate and _hisiorically 
sound. 

Yet, in viewing the farmers’ efforts to in 
crease their take-home pay, several questions 
come to mind which demand further analy 
sis. In the first place one might well ask if 
there was anything unique about the Cali- 
fornia cooperative movement prior to 1915. If 
so, what was it? John D. Hicks and Theodore 
Saloutos in Agricultural Discontent state that 
the Midwestern states led in the number of 
farm cooperatives in operation in 1900. At 
this time over 2000 were in existence in twelve 
of these states. After 1900, New York and 
California made substantial gains but the 
Midwest never lost its lead in this respect. 
Thus we may well ask whether the coopera- 
tives in California merely duplicated those es- 
tablished earlier in the agricultural regions 
farther East? 


It seems evident that the California cooper 
atives developed under conditions which 
were much different from those found else 
where in this country. These differences help 
explain the character and growing strength of 
the cooperative marketing agencies in the 
State. Clarke Chambers in California 

Organizations that 


Sear 


Farm insists “the eco 
nomic, social and political structure of agri 
. All Californians know 


In tact the state produced 


culture is unique. 
this to be true.” 
over 200 different farm crops. Then too, the 
typical diversified Midwestern farm was vit 


Here 


specialization occurred with a few counties 


tually non-existent in Calitornia. great 
producing up to 45 per cent of certain fruit 
crops grown in the United States. Such con 
centration of production obviously facilitated 
the organization and management of market 
ing cooperatives. It 1S much easicr to organize 
a few counties in California than to organ 
ize wheat farmers who are scattered from 
coast to coast. These factors must be kept in 
mind when comparisons are made between 
California fruit growers’ cooperatives and the 
grain cooperatives in other parts of the nation. 

Furthermore, Mr. Erdman might be able to 
demonstrate that the California farmer usu 
ally possessed more business acumen and 
managerial ability than his counterpart in 
other major agricultural regions of the coun 
try. The fruit grower, for example, had to 
possess considerable skill in order to manage 
a large force, to handle perishable crops, and 
to market them to advantage in cities often 
hundred of miles away from home. 

I think Mr. Erdman is correct in suggest 
ing that a multiplicity of factors influenced 
the cooperative movement. All of these could 
not be mentioned in a limited to 
twenty minutes. However as the author 
writes the complete story for publication, he 
should not fail to see the relationships exist 
ing between the cooperative movement itself 
and the contemporary events which condi- 
tioned its growth. These cooperative enter- 
prises must be presented in broader terms 


paper 


‘ 
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than speciality crops grown with irrigation 
water and marketed by central or federal- 
type management. Since historical events do 
not occur in isolation, the total scene must 
be examined to avoid the distortions which 
can result from tunnel vision. Therefore the 
total picture might well include such factors 
as: the development of the chain store and 
its effect upon marketing practices; the ad- 
vent of the Model T Ford and the farm truck 
which altered marketing opportunities; and 
the construction of better roads which im- 
proved transportation and aided cooperative 
endeavors. Favorable court decisions cannot 
be overlooked, nor the role of prominent men 
who encouraged farmers to emulate the busi 
ness world. The change in people’s diet from 
one heavy in carbohydrates to one strong in 
proteins is significant. The Hollywood movie 
with its emphasis upon “Slenderella” brought 
more vitamin A and C into the daily diet. 
This in turn increased the sale of fruit—an- 
other trend affecting marketing practices. 
Even the opening of the Panama Canal may 
have influenced methods of distribution of 
farm products. 

Finally, it seems to me that one of the most 
interesting aspects of this study lies not so 
much with the development of the cooperative 
system but in its results. The general reader 
wants to know the answers to such questions 
as these: Did the cooperatives in California 
cut the middleman’s profit and increase the 
farmer’s share of the agricultural dollar? Did 
the “céops” improve the efficiency in market- 


ing operations? If cooperatives were success- 
ful, why didn’t more farmers join them? 
Since the farmer’s income in the United States 
doubled from 1914 to 1917 and farmers were 
doing so well financially, why was there a 
need for cooperatives at the very time when 
the rural profits were most favorable? Were 
the cooperatives essentially conservative in 
nature, embodying a boot strap self-help phil- 
osophy which would not alarm too many 
businessmen causing them to bellow forth 
their conditioned cry of socialism? Did the 
cooperatives postpone genuine farm relief un- 
til some horny-handed sons of the sod began 
looking for political action and a nice fat 
subsidy to increase their farm incomes? 


No doubt Mr. Erdman believes that it is 
impossible to measure the relative success of 
the various cooperatives. As he sees it, many 
of these associations outlived their usefulness; 
others reached a point of diminishing returns. 
Mere survival in itself may not add up to 
unqualified success. Cooperatives that failed 
to survive may have provided extremely valu- 
able services. Obviously Mr. Erdman knows 
too much about this subject to grasp at hasty 
generalizations. However, as he writes, we 
hope he will remember that the general reader 
will expect the author to lay some specific 
conclusions on the line. Some things are bet- 
ter than others. The word “significance” in 
the title of this paper implies that the author 
will take the time to evaluate the farmers’ 
cooperative efforts in specific terms. 


ON MERINO SHEEP 


Vast improvement is made by the introduction of Merino sheep. The business at present 


is expensive, but perhaps a few neighbors might join and purchase a pair of those most 
valuable animals. In a few years they would abundantly repay the expense and trouble. 
(1810) 


TWO BOYS PLUS ONE BOY 


Oversee your workmen. No man 


will work for his brother as for himself. 


—The Old Farmer's Almanac Sampler 


EQUAL NO BOY 


If they 


be boys, separate them; for it is true: one boy is a boy; two boys are a half a boy; but 


three boys are no boy at all. (1804) 


—The Old Farmer's Almanac Sampler 
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A Progressive in Agriculture: Harris Weinstock 


Gracr Larsen 


In November, 1915, Colonel Harris Wein- 
stock became California’s first state market 
director. He hoped to make the important 
governmental ofhce one of the crowning 
glories of the Hiram Johnson administration." 
Perhaps he may be credited with the achieve 
ment.” Although the governor left the state 
for the United States Senate when Wein 
stock was still in the midst of his work, the 
market director remained in his position un 
til 1920. 


Uniquely qualified for the assignment the 
governor him, Weinstock was well 
known and respected throughout the state. 
By 1915, he had already had an active career 
in business and public service. Not only had 
he been highly successful in business, but 
unlike most of those who emerged as Amer 
ica’s business leaders at the end of the nine 


gave 


teenth century, he was a self-made man." 


Born in London in 1854 and brought up 


Commonwealth Club of Calif 


Harris Weinstock 


in New York City’s Canal Street, he came to 
California in 1869. After about five years, he 
and his half brother, David Lubin, opened a 
store in Sacramento. They started with only 
a meager stock of goods to sell, but the busi 
ness prospered after the first difficult year of 
educating customers to their merchandising 
methods. Their policies, novel to the area, 
consisted of plainly marking each item with 
a single price, refusing to bargain with cus 
tomers and refunding money without ques 
tion to all dissatishied patrons. Proximity to 
Sacramento's congested saloon district doubt 
less was another factor in their 
was one of David Lubin’s inventions, dur 
able overalls, which the customers liked. 


success, as 


Weinstock, Lubin and Company developed 
into a famous West Coast firm having by 
1881 the country’s largest mail order business 
and by 1897 a branch in San 
Weinstock divided his time between the two 
cities although he made his home in the 
Bay City. 

In 1894 Lubin retired from the store’s man 
agement. In 1904 he began his pioneer work 
in the field of international cooperation with 
International Institute 


Francisco.* 


the formation of the 
of Agriculture—the forerunner of the present 
Food and Agricultural Organization. After 


H. Weinstock to Hiram Johnson, San Francisco, } 
ruary 15, 1916, Hiram Johnson Papers, Bancrott Librar 

*An evaluation of the Progressives cord wall ap 
pear in a forthcoming doctoral dis m. The study, 
by Miss Judith Nors Jamison, 1s | 
University of Calitorma at Los Angeles und 

Administrative Reforms of the Hiram Joh 
Calitorma Government, 1910-1917 

Protessor Henry E. Erdman, 


wcumulating records 


no 


h been 
Calitornia cooperatives, has collected 
information on Harris Weinstock which 

Additional 


1 in the Weinstock 


made available to the writer bographical 

material on Weinstock may b 

Scrapbooks volumes 

1922 and located in the Bancroft Library. Especial 

useful is an item in Scrapbook No, 23, p. 78, “How | 
Col. Harris Weinstock tells Pauline Jacob 


Early Francis 


foun 


some 17 covering the vears 1893 


Began Lit 
son the Story of His 
Call, November 8, 1921 

"A 50-year history of the store may be 
May 31, 1924 


Struggles,” San 


found in th 


Sacramento Bee 
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the formation of the Institute in 1908, Lubin 
Although 


more 


spent most of his time in Rome.” 
Weinstock once credited Lubin with 
influence on his thinking than anyone except 
Mrs. Weinstock, the statement probably _re- 
Hected more Weinstock’s generosity of feeling 
than Lubin’s contribution to his thoughts. 
Certainly, it would be hard to prove that 
Weinstock was greatly indebted to Lubin for 
his ideas. 


Weinstock resigned in 1908 from an active 
business life to give most of his time to pub 
lic service. The merchant was an indefati- 
gable reformer. His seemingly limitless in- 
terest in reform, combined with his remark- 
able energy and gifts as a public speaker, 
understandably brought him into the public 
limelight. 

He began to give public lectures as early as 
the 1880's. He spoke to women’s clubs, to 
civic organizations, to church groups and in 
synagogues, to students from the grammar 
school level to university meetings, and to 
political party gatherings of all persuasions 
from radical to reactionary. His stock of sub 
pects included such diverse ones as good 
citizenship, civil liberties, morality in trade, 
qualities essential to a successful life, the 
dangers of hero worship, the ideal home, and 
opportunities for educated women, to men 
One of the most celebrated 
Wein 
stock fascinated countless audiences by main- 
taining that Jesus preached Judaism in its 
purest form. Reared an Orthodox Jew, he 
embraced Progressive Judaism which he de- 


tion but a few. 
lectures was called “Jesus the Jew.” 


fined as a belief in one God, one brotherhood, 
and one law for all mankind. In vain, he 
proposed that the historical lessons of the life 
of Jesus be taught in all Jewish Sabbath 
Schools.® 


In almost 
Weinstock was active. Like most “patrician” 
reformers of his day, he was concerned about 
civic improvements and reform of local 
government. He had been a founder and first 
president of the Commonwealth Club, which 
was organized in 1902 to discuss at monthly 


every progressive movement, 


meetings projects of current interest and to 
reach businesslike conclusions from the facts 
presented.’ In addition to all the other mu 


nicipal reform organizations he formed or 
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joined in Sacramento and San Francisco, he 
was one of the exceptional San Francisco 
businessmen who belonged to the group of 
the period 1906-1911 determined to end boss 
rule, gambling, and graft in the city.” A 
charter member of California’s Progressive 
party, he barely missed being its 1910 guber 
natorial candidate in place of Hiram John- 
In 1916 Governor Johnson might have 

Weinstock lieutenant governor and 
thus assured his succession to the governor- 
ship when Johnson went to the United States 
Senate. But politics demanded appointment 
to the vacancy of a southern Californian, even 


son. 


named 


one whom Johnson later considered as lack 
ing “the breeding of a thug.” 

Hiram Johnson turned to Weinstock on 
numerous occasions for advice, and the close 


relationship between the two men was never 
marred, Especially in the first months of the 
Progressive administration, they were 
frequently seen together. Rumors flew about 


new 


which job Weinstock would receive. He was 
eminently qualified for appointment in the 
held of labor—one of the areas of promised 
reform. Unlike most progressives, he did not 
fear the labor movement and actively sup 
ported many labor reforms.'' His contribu 
tion in this field deserves a full separate treat- 
ment. It can be stated here only briefly that 
upon retirement in 1908 he took a personally 
financed 18-month tour of the world to in 
vestigate solutions to the troublesome labor 


problems of the day.'* In 1912 he accepted 
David Lubin: A Study in 
1922), passim. 


speeches ma\ be con 


"Olivia Rosetti Agresti, 
Practical Idealism (Boston, 

“Newspaper coverage of these 
found in the Weinstock Scrapbooks. See es 
pecially Nos. 1-3, passim, and No. 4, 82. 

Weinstock Scrapbooks, Nos. 1-4, passim. — Also, 
Transactions of the Commonwealth Club of California 
I, no. | (San Francisco, 1903). 

Bean, Boss Ruef's San Franctsco 


veniently 


~ Walton 


yas? V6.2 
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(Berkeley 


‘George Mowry, The California Progressives (Berkeley 
1951), 69-70, 86, 105-107, 110, passim. Notes of H. |} 
Erdman interview with Mrs. Samuel Frankenheimer, 
Weinstock’s daughter, and Mrs. Harris Weinstock, June 
6, 1951. 

Johnson to E. T. Earl, Sacramento, May 27, 1916 
Also, Johnson to Chester Rowell, March 16, 1917, John 
Johnson to Rowell, March 25, 1917, Rowell 
Collection, Bancroft Library. 

Weinstock to Johnson, February 6, 1911, March 23, 
1911, and April 27, 1911, Johnson Papers. 

Weinstock Scrapbooks, Nos. 9 and 10, passim. 
Weinstock’s Diary, consisting of letters written by him 
while 


son Papers. 


traveling, in the possession of his daughter, Mrs. 


Burton Towne of Woodbridge, California. 
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the governor’s temporary assignment to in- 
vestigate and make recommendations on the 
explosive controversy between San Diego 
othcials and the Industrial Workers of the 
World.'® He served on President Wilson’s 
Commission Industrial Relations but, 
when offered the commissionership of Cali- 
fornia’s Employers’ Liability Act, refused it 
on the grounds of not being able to give it the 
Later, however, in 1913, he 


on 


necessary time. 
did become a member of the State Industrial 
Accident Board."' 

The same year the governor found another 
chance to honor Weinstock—this time in the 
field of agriculture. And, again, he could 
make the appeintment in good conscience. 
As early as the 1880's, Weinstock had be 
come one of the state’s leading figures in 
efforts to solve farmers’ marketing problems. 
Perhaps his and David Lubin’s concern with 
farmers’ problems began with their observa 
tions of customers’ spending habits. In any 
event, they came to the conclusion that the 


and 


farmer was fundamental in the economy 
that city prosperity depended on rural well 


being. 

They acquired land to become tarmers 
themselves in 1884.'® Lubin evidently initi 
ated the joint enterprise. Impelled by a per 
sonal sense of mission to improve civilization 
and convinced that the idea of democracy 
the best hope of civilization—was most et 
fectively promoted by small landowning 
farmers, he hoped by becoming a tarmer to 
gain personal experience and to study means 
of implementing his thoughts. From 1885 to 
almost the turn of the century, Weinstock 
and Lubin participated in the state fruit 
growers’ conventions sponsored by the State 
Board of Horticulture." 

Weinstock’s approach to farm problems 
was more that of a successful merchant than 
a messianic reformer. In addition to serving 
as president of a transportation committee 
authorized by the fruit growers’ convention 
to obtain rate reductions and im- 
provements, he helped organize in 1885 and 
served as a director of the California Fruit 
Union, a cooperative organization for mar- 
keting fresh deciduous fruit.”* 

In 1886 he boarded a train to follow 
fruit to eastern markets to see for himself 


service 


his 
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why, despite the Fruit Union’s efforts to regu 
late shipments, fruit was rotting in Chicago 
as it had rotted in San Francisco before the 
marketing association was formed. He inter 
viewed everyone who might throw light on 
the subject: pushcart men, fruit retailers, fruit 
jobbers, publicists, fruit brokers, and con 
sumers. The upshot of this private survey 
was the Union's adoption, at his urging, of 
the auction sales system and its invitation to 
shippers to join the organization.”” 

In 1888 Weinstock helped to organize an 
other cooperative, the California Dried Fruit 
Association. the California 
Fruit Union, it was a capital stock association 


Patterned after 


whose membership included dealers as well 
as growers.~ 

When growers suffered another disastrous 
season in 1894, Weinstock again traveled East 
to investigate the problem. His remedy to 
the situation, he discovered, was a plan he 
distribution. He 
called the Frui: 
ind Shippers’ Association embodying this 


called regulated formed 


an organization Growers’ 
plan and served as its president and general 
manager. Growers, growers’ organizations, 
and shippers sending more than a carload of 
fruit out of the state were eligible for mem 


bership. It was not a marketing organiza 
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tion; rather, each member acted inde- 
pendently. 

The Association created a Bureau of In- 
formation to supply each subscriber with 
market information to enable him to deter- 
mine more intelligently where to ship his 
fruit. It also attempted, although not always 
successfully, to establish a single auction 
room in each market.*' The Association went 
out of existence in 1902, but Weinstock con- 
tinued throughout his life to advocate auc 
tion sales for California farm products and 
a collective system of distribution to facilitate 
the spreading of shipments more evenly over 
markets. 

The assignment Governor Johnson gave 
him in 1913 was that of delegate of the 
American Commission on Agricultural 
Credit and Cooperation. This was a team of 
some 70 persons from the United States and 
Canada organized under the inspiration of 
David Lubin to study European achieve- 
ments in cooperation and rural credit sys- 
tems as a means of improving the lot of 
American farmers. Elected one of four vice 
presidents of the Commission, Weinstock 
traveled in Europe with it for some 90 days. 
The information the Commission collected 
helped to shape future rural credit legislation 
including the Federal Farm Loan Act of 

Weinstock was not an expert in the field of 
rural credit when he started on the trip. Nor, 
as his travel diary revealed, was he especially 
well informed on the subject of cooperatives. 
It is interesting to note that, much to his dis- 
appointment, he did not visit Denmark. He 
had his “mouth all fixed for it,” he wrote in 
his diary, but brought out his “self-sacrificing 
spirit” when it became clear that too many 
on the tour wanted to go to Denmark to leave 
enough persons to complete the tour of Ger- 
many for which the Germans had made 
many plans.”* 

Of all the European farmers, the Germans 
especially impressed him. While in Ger- 
many, he noted in his diary that some Ameri- 


cans bitterly opposed what they called gov- 


ernmental paternalism. They claimed that 
it tended to destroy self-help and self-reliance. 
“Put,” wrote Weinstock, “‘me’ for pater- 
nalism that will take a worker who has saved 
a few hundred dollars and make it possible 


for him at once to become an independent 
landowner, with every possibility of acquiring 
a home and competence surely there is 
no higher purpose that Government can 
serve. "24 In the favorable climate of 
Europe, he wanted henceforth to be counted 
that kind of paternalist. But, once home, he 
thought the American government should 
not go so far in aiding rural workers as some 
European governments.”” 


Early in 1915 the governor named Wein- 
stock, Chester Rowell, and David P. Barrows 
a committee of three to plan a state rural 
credits system. He reminded them only that 
no plan involving a large expenditure could 
be adopted.*” On their recommendation, the 
legislature established the State Colonization 
and Rural Credits Commission. Headed by 
Elwood Mead, whose name Weinstock had 
suggested to the governor, and including 
Weinstock, this Commission held hearings 
throughout the state on agricultural prob- 
lems, gathered data, and published a report 
in 1916. It concluded that the Federal Farm 
Loan Act gave farmers as favorable terms for 
borrowing money as the state could. But it 
recommended that the state promote coloni- 
zation and aid colonists of small capital.** 


Kraemer and Erdman, History of Cooperation 29-36 


Weinstock Scrapbooks, No. 2, 17, 30-38, 

Weinstock to Johnson, July 19, 1912, and December 
3, 1912, Johnson Papers. U. S. 
cultural Cooperation and Rural Credit in Europe (Wash 
ington, 1914). 2d sess., S. Doc. 261, Part 
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Weinstock’s Diary, 12, 142 ff. 
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Colle*tion 
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When the Commission suggested subsidizing 
university students of agriculture as colonists, 
the governor promptly rejected the plan. He 
objected not to colonization schemes but to 
aiding those he considered least in need of 
help.** 

The governor turned to the Rural Credits 
Commission and to Weinstock in particular 
when puzzled about the use that could be 
made of the state marketing act passed by 
the legislature in 1915, 

The bill, which he signed with misgivings 
because of its incompleteness, provided for 
a state commission market to receive and sell 
for a commission on a self-supporting basis 
“agricultural, fishery, dairy and farm prod 
ucts.” *" It called for the appointment of a 
state commission market director to manage 
the market and to establish branches as con- 
ditions justified. He was also to gather and 
publish market information and to tell pro- 
ducers what market could best handle their 
products. To carry out these functions, the 
legislature provided a fund of a mere $25,000. 

Governor Johnson asked members of the 
Rural Credits Commission to advise him if 
any possible good might result from appoint- 
ing a state market director. Although the 
bill was a reform measure, the more precise 
intent of those who voted for it was less clear. 

H. E. McPherson, who brought it to the 


assembly, said that it was designed to “end 
the exploitation of both the producer and 
the hands of the commission 
Many legislators must have 


consumer at 
merchant.” *” 
been impressed, as was the governor, by the 
farmer discontent and the pressure for mar 
keting reform publicized by such agencies as 
the State Rural Credits Commission and the 
Commission of Immigration and Housing. 
The federal government had responded to 
similar pressure by creating the Office of 
Markets to collect and distribute marketing 
information." And other states had moved 
or were moving in the direction of state inter 
vention in the agricultural marketing field by 
creating state marketing agencies.*~ Agita 
tion from another organizations 
clamoring for relief from “the high cost of 
living,” also contributed to the passage of the 
bill. They combined forces with still an- 
other group that supported the measure 


source, 


those who had been seeking for over 15 years 
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to establish free public markets.** Such was 
the wording and backing of the law that the 
governor might well have said that a man 


of genius was needed to administer it.** 


Weinstock suggested his own appointment 
to the position, and the governor evidently 
thought that he was the only man able to fill 
it.’ To Weinstock, it appeared that the farm 
problem of 1915 was basically the same as in 
1886 and 1895—primarily one of finding mar- 
kets. He had no doubts that the state should 
supplement and aid private organizations in 
efforts to solve farmers’ marketing problems. 
The first step, he told the governor, was to 
get information had never been 
accumulated on and nonbearing 
acreage in California and other states and to 


which 
bearing 


make an exhaustive study of markets. Al 
most immediately after entering office, he 
left for the East to study markets firsthand.”* 


As for the law, Weinstock interpreted it in 
He created no 
He contemplated having the state 


his own commission 
market. 
engage in marketing only during his first 


Another initial plan 


way. 


months in office.*' 
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which he later abandoned was to establish 
auctions in San Francisco and Los Angeles 
for the sale of perishable farm products.** 

What he actually did was to use his office 
to organize the state’s producers. He had the 
able assistance of such energetic workers as 
the young attorney, Aaron Sapiro, who cared 
for many of the details of the work including 
the exacting ones of preparing bylaws and 
marketing agreements. Weinstock had no 
inflexible rules about the type of organization 
the farmers should form—he publicized as 
models the cooperatives formed by the raisin 
growers or orange growers. He did recom 
mend forming capital stock associations; for, 
he thought, if growers invested in the organi 
zation, they would support it and they would 
receive better credit terms.” 

Weinstock traveled the length and breadth 
of the state to arouse the grow ers’ interest in 
forming organizations. He gave speech after 


speech to large groups of farmers and small 


gatherings. Over and over he told them that 
the age of individualism was passing; the 
age of collectivism was emerging. Through 
collective action, they could improve the 
quality of their products, standardize them, 
receive state certification of their quality, 
and hence, obtain improved credit terms and 
better prices. 

Along with the speeches, Weinstock and 
his staff conferred with organizing commit 
tees of industry after industry. To help them, 
his office compiled lists of growers and their 
addresses. Weinstock sent out ques- 
tionnaires to growers to obtain information 
And to increase their conf- 


also 


on their needs. 
dence in proposed organizations, he worked 
out the plan of having the state appoint one 
of the directors of the association subject to 
the members’ approval.*” 

Once many of the associations were under- 
way, he tried but failed to create a single dis- 
tributing agency for California fruits and 
vegetables. He frequently told his audiences 
that the existing chaotic marketing of prod- 
ucts was like placing a hundred men in a 
room, turning out the lights, and telling them 
to find the door and to get out as quickly as 
possible. One of the major obstacles to his 
promoting his plan for a state bureau of dis- 
tribution was opposition from the California 


Fruit Exchange and the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange. The same groups led 
the opposition to another scheme Weinstock 
failed to realize—that of a state federation of 
the marketing associations."' 

The storm of protest Weinstock’s activities 
raised would have been far more severe had 
a less universally respected man been in- 
volved. In fact, his critics worried less about 
Weinstock than his eventual successor in the 
office.** Weinstock’s construction of the law 
provoked enough opposition to start a fight 
in the legislature to amend or repeal the 
marketing act. Senator William E. Brown 
of Los Angeles, who insisted that Weinstock 
violated the office by not forming public mar- 
kets, led the opposition.” Brown probably 
had no specific plan in mind himself, but he 
had unswerving support from various “con 
In addition, Wein 
stock was opposed by associations of retail 


sumer organizations.” ** 


grocers, packers, manufacturers, and can 
ners.*” 

The diversity of the opposition’s aproach 
weakened it, whereas the Weinstock forces 
were united behind a new bill that prescribed 
Weinstock’s activities of organizing coopera 
tives that he carried on without authorization 
under the original law. Farmers Weinstock 
had helped to organize wrote testimonial 
after testimonial about the improvements in 
their industries that resulted from his work.*® 
The new bill, which created a state market 
commission and _ specifically prohibited the 


“Jind 

” The fullest accounts of Weinstock’s work as market 
director are to be found in his Scrapbooks, especially 
Nos. 16 and 1 
to the governor. 


7, and in the annual reports of his office 
" Weinstock to Johnson, January 18, 1917, Rowell Col- 
lection. 

"Weinstock Scrapbooks, No. 16, 22, 
No. 17, 3, 6, and 67; and No. 20, unpaged, Home and 
Farm, November 18, 1917. San Francisco Bulletin, Oc- 
tober 23, 1917. Interview of H. E. Erdman with R. N. 
Wilson, November 26, 1945. Ralph Taylor to Joseph G. 
Knapp, October 12, 1945. Copy of letter in H. E. 
Erdman files. 

" Weinstock Scrapbooks, No. 17, 46. 

" Ibid., 154 and 158; also, No. 18, 6 and 38. 

“ Weinstock to Johnson, February 2, 1917, and Feb- 
ruary 22, 1917, Johnson Papers. W. E. Brown to Wein- 
stock, November 17, 1915. Copy in H. E. Erdman files. 
© Weinstock Scrapbooks, No. 18, 117. 

“ Ihid., 24 and 113; No. 19, 6,88, and 112; and No, 
passim, 


23, 52, and 83; 
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establishment of a state commission market, 
became law in 1917." 

The 1917 law represented a great personal 
triumph for Weinstock. It removed him from 
office (as he humorously said, it did just what 
his critics wanted); yet, Governor Stephens 
continued him in the position under the new 
title of state market director. But the triumph 
was short-lived.** 

Although defeated, the opposition was not 
silenced. If anything, it became more vocal. 
While progressivism in the state waned, the 
opposition’s strength grew. When Weinstock 
became seriously ill and resigned in 1920, the 
position of state market director was given to 
Gilbert B. Daniels, former publisher of the 
Oakland Enquirer and no friend of the John 
son progressives.”” 

The puzzle of the subsequent history of the 
office of state market director is still in need 
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of solution. Suffice it to say here that it was 
a great tribute to Weinstock, even if another 
sign of the progressives’ decline, that the office 
which had been one of the state’s most publi- 
cized during Weinstock’s tenure fell into ob 
scurity after his resignation. 
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COMPETITION BY AGRICULTURAL BANKRUPTS 


In no other productive industry is it possible for price levels to be so seriously influenced 


by bankrupts as in agriculture. The manufacturer of shirts who is unable to meet drafts for 


material and unable to meet his payroll must forthwith cease producing. 


In agriculture the 


producer pays but a small part of his material cost in the form of cash for seed, fertilizer and 
feed. His principal outlay is for labor. By paying himself little or no wages and by using the 
unpaid labor of his family, at the same time depleting his soil fertility, many a farmer is en 
abled to continue production although virtually insolvent—John D. Willard in Journal of 
Farm Economics (April, 1920) 


THIRTY YEARS IN 


BLOSSOMING 


The bambo tree does not blossom until it attains its thirtieth year, when it produces 
seed profusely and then dies. It is said that a famine was prevented in India, in 1812, by 
the sudden flowering of the bamboo trees, where fifty thousand people resorted to the 


jungles to gather food. 


TEA CULTURE IN AMERICA 


In 1857 a special agent was sent over to Japan to collect tea seeds and to study the culture 
of this crop. This was the beginning of a long-continued effort to establish the tea industry in 
this country. After thirty years’ trial it was finally given up, only to be revived later for a short 
time.—Knowles A. Ryerson in Agricultural History (July, 1933) 


Commentary on Dr. Larsen’s Paper 
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Reinhold Niebuhr in The lrony of Amer- 
tcan History’ comments: “Our age is in- 
volved in irony because so many dreams of 
our nation have been so cruelly refuted by his- 
tory.” Nowhere is the truth of this state- 
ment so bitterly apparent as in the field of 
agriculture in the United States. The smal 
farmer, independent and secure, the backbone 
of American democracy, had been clearly re- 
placed by 1936 by the tragic figure migiating 
west from the dustbowl or grimly subsisting 
on the fruits of the labor of sharecropping. 
It is more difficult to appreciate the irony of 
the farmer's situation between 1898, when a 
rise in prices started the farmer on the road to 
prosperity, and 1929, by which time the 
farmer had clearly failed to keep abreast of 
the national prosperity. During these three 
decades the farmer was constantly assured by 
men like Harris Weinstock that he was the 
backbone of the nation. Yet the agricultural- 
ist—despite the fading of the hayseed stereo- 
type—suffered a loss in status as the attrac- 
tions of the town and city lured men from the 
country, and in addition he faced a bewilder- 
ing set of new problems. The fundamental 
question whether or not agriculture can com 
pete successfully in an industrialized society 
for the material rewards which man seeks re- 
mains still unanswered today. The two Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Acts, the Soil Conserva 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act, the 
Brannan and Benson Plans, and the Soil Ban's 
have provided only partial and temporary as 
well as hotly controversial solutions. 


Harris Weinstock straddled two centuries 
in his aproach to the farm problem. He had 
a kind of Jeffersonian belief in agrarian de 
mocracy, perhaps all the more convincing be 
cause he was a city boy who shifted from 
commerce to farming. He was a moral cru 
sader who believed in the possibility of cur 
ing the ills of society by preaching and legis 
lation. He had a strong sense of civic respon 
sibility, of nodlesse oblige, perhaps heightened 
by the patrician status his Commonwealth 


Club activities gave him. His approach was 
always individualistic with emphasis upon 
the voluntary joining of organizations for sel - 
help. He concerned himself with the market- 
ing and distribution aspects of the farm prob- 
lem rather than the twentieth century notion 
of curbing production. His approach was 
pragmatic rather than theoretical—we have 
seen him tracing the route of a commodity 
from the shipping sheds to the final market 
place. He had a personal and paternalistic 
attitude which led him to sympathize with 
labor yet to oppose the establishment of a 
state commission market. His broad views 
on the role of the state were somewhat limited 
by his basic belief that it was the state’s duty 
only to help the individual to help himself. 
His interest in cooperatives and other volun- 
tary organizations derived from the _nine- 
teenth century but foreshadowed to some ex- 
tent the trade associations of the twenties. He 
was not the typical Progressive in his origins, 
coming of immigrant Jewish stock from te 
streets of New York where the merchandis- 
ing methods of Canal Street could not have 
failed to impress him. Yet, although he was 
not a Protestant, midwestern farmer, he fits 
remarkably well in the shoes of the turn-of- 
the-century-Progressive in almost all other 
respects. 

Many of Weinstock’s ideas were being as- 
sayed on a national level during Wilson’s ad- 
ministration. Certainly the new appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture pro- 
viding for a market news service and other 
new activities; the legislation providing for 
the uniform grading of agricultural staple 
crops and for regulating trade in agricultural 
staples; the Warehousing Act; the Agricul- 
tural Extension Act providing for farm dem- 
onstration work; the rural roadbuilding pro- 
gram stimulated by the Federal Highway 
Act; the Federal Farm Loan Act; and finally, 
the exemption of agricultural cooperatives 


Reinhold Niebuhr, The 
(New York, 1952), 2 


Irony of American History 
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from the operation of the anti-trust laws— 
these aspects of the Wilson farm program 
were all in line with Weinstock’s principles. 
What influence, if any, Weinstock had on 
these federal acts and to what extent they 
influenced his own programs on the state level 
need careful study. Such study might prove 
very rewarding. If Weinstock is to be a Pro- 
gressive in agriculture he must be silhouetted 
against the national scene as well as that of 
the state. He seems not to have been affected 
by the ideas of the American Society of Eq- 
uity which as early as 1902 talked of control- 
ling the volume of agricultural produce as 
well as improving distribution or of the later 
Farm Bureau Federation which began talk- 
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ing after 1919 of restricting production. He 
seems in no way to have anticipated any of 
the equalization schemes of the twenties. His 
interest in auctions as a means for marketing 
surplusses is not adequately explained as a 
sound marketing practice nor is it clear how 
he regulated the distribution of commodities. 
In the final analysis, the position of Harris 
Weinstock seems eminently transitional. His 
thinking did not go deep enough to compre 
hend any basic solution for the causes of the 
farm problem, yet he was enough of a man 
of the twentieth century and a Progressive to 
recognize the existence of a farm problem and 


to propose some practical action. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY COLONIZATION 


Southern’s annual report in 1902 noted that 


“583 Northern and Western farmers are re 


corded as having purchased 171,255 acres of farm lands aggregating in value $12,010,000 lo- 
cated on or adjacent to the company lines.”—Ties: The Southern Railway System Magazine 


(November, 1957) 


ANTE-BELLUM VIRGINIA CUISINE 


The table at dinner is always furnished with the finest Virginia ham, and saddle of mut- 


ton—Turkey, then canvas back duck—beef—oysters etc, etc, etc, etc,—the finest celery 


then 


comes the sparkling champagne—after that the dessert, plum pudding—tarts—ice cream— 
peaches preserved in Brandy etc, etc—then the table is cleared, and on comes the figs, almonds 


and the richest Madeira, the best Port and the softest Malmsey wine I ever tasted. . 


(From 


a visitor to the Carter Plantation, near Petersburg, Virginia, 1833.)—Katharine M. Jones, The 
Plantation South (Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merri!! Co., Inc., 1957) 


.. 


Henry C. Taylor: Father of Agricultural Economics (1873- 


C. Crype Jones 


It is a rare individual who has the distinc 
tion of originating a new and important held 
of scholarly endeavor. Such a man is Dr. 
Henry Charles Taylor, the acknowledged 
“father of agricultural economics.” For more 
than half a century, he has pursued relent 
lessly his interest in farming and rural society. 
W. E. Hocking, in his book, The Lasting 
Elements of Individualism (New Haven: 
Yale University 1937), that 
“Henry Taylor knows, as few men know, to 
what extent the agirculture of the world is 
a common concern of every people.” Persons 
who have known him describe Taylor as a 
“forward-looking and dynamic” man, an in 
dividual with “continuing zest for life, a day 
and night worker [who| never quits 
because he is forever interested in the 
field of agricultural economics.” 
spects, he resembles the tireless founder of the 
Grange, Oliver Hudson Kelley. 

Henry Charles Taylor is a native of lowa, 
having been born on a farm near Stockport 
on April 16, 1873. His heritage led him to 
Drake University and to Iowa State College, 
where he studied agricultural subjects. He re 
ceived degrees of Bachelor of Agriculture 
(1896) and Master of Science in Agriculture 
(1898) from Iowa State College and a Ph.D. 
in Economics from the University of Wiscon- 
sin in 1902. ‘Taylor interrupted his work at 
Wisconsin in 1899 to travel through England 
and Europe, pausing to study economics 
agriculture at the London School 
of and at Halle and Berlin 
in Germany. He returned to Wisconsin in 
1901 to complete his studies for the doctor's 


Press, wrote 


In these re- 


and 
Economics 


degree and to teach economics as applied to 
agriculture. From 1901 to 1919, Henry Tav- 
lor pioneered in the development of agricul- 
tural economics at the University of Wiscon 
sin: he wrote the first agricultural economics 
textbook in 1905; with W. J. Spillman, he 
adapted the dot map system to show historical 
shifts in agricultural production; he helped 
establish and became the head of the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics in 1909—the 
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first such department in the United States; 
and he broadened the concept of agricultural 
economics to include rural sociology. Subse- 
quently, he spearheaded the organizational 
drive which resulted in the Farm Manage- 
ment Association and its progeny, the Ameri- 
can Farm Economics Association. 

Taylor’s boundless energy and professional 
competency attracted the attention of federal 
authorities in Washington. In 1909 and 1910, 
he helped the Bureau of the Census plan its 
schedules for the general agricultural census 
and for a special census of plantations. He 
moved to Washington in 1919 to take charge 
of the Office of Farm Management and Farm 
Economics in the Department of Agriculture. 
He rose rapidly to Chief of the Bureau of 
Markets and Crop Estimates, and then in 1922 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry C. Wallace 
named Taylor Chief of the Bureau of Agri 
cultural Economics, a new agency consisting 
of the former Bureau of Farm Management 
and Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates. 
Taylor survived in his new post only three 
years. His views on federal farm policy con 
flicted openly with those of the Coolidge ad 
ministration and he became embroiled in the 
political controversy surrounding the first 
McNary-Haugen Bill (1924). The new Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, William M. Jardine, 
announced publicly on August 20, 1925 that 
Taylor's appointment “has been terminated, 
effective August 15. (Washington Star, 
August 21, 1925). Thus ended Taylor's fed- 
eral service career; although he was in Wash 
ington but six years, he made major contribu 
tions to the work of the Department of Agri 
culture. 

Henry Taylor resumed his academic career 
at Northwestern University, where he worked 
in the Institute for Research in Land Econom 
ics until 1928. From there he went to New 
England as Director of the Survey of Rural 
Vermont for three years and then to the Far 
East as a member of the Commission of Ap 
praisal of the Layman’s Foreign Missions In- 
He continued 


quiry tor one year. abroad 


HENRY C. TAYLOR: FATHER OIF 


from 1933 to 1935 as the United States mem- 
ber of the Permanent Committee of the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture, located in 
Rome, Italy. 

Governor Frank Lowden of Illinois called 
Taylor home in 1935 to direct the newly 
formed Farm Foundation in Chicago. Dr. 
Taylor served as Managing Director until 
1945, at which time he transferred to Wash- 
ington, D. C., as Agricultural Economist for 
the Foundation. He made the move in order 
to devote full time to the task of writing The 
Story of Agricultural Economics (Ames: 
lowa State College Press, 1952), which he 
and his wife, Anne Dewees Taylor, complet- 
ed in 1952. Since then, the Taylors have been 
working on another project: a study of land 
scarcity in highly industrialized countries 
such as Great Britain, Germany and Japan. 
Dr. and Mrs. Taylor are seeking to find the 
denouement of the delicate problem which 
these highly industrialized nations are now 
facing. England, Germany and Japan grew 
rich selling manufacturing goods to backward 
colonial areas; but the colonies ceased to be 
colonies and as independent nations they de- 
veloped their own industrial establishments. 
What is the way out for the older nations? 
The Taylors, in studying the agricultural as- 
pects of this question, believe that the peace- 
ful cooperation of the free nations of the 
world depends upon a correct answer. 
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In this search for the solution to his latest 
problem, Henry C. Taylor has retained his 
“zest for life,” even though he marked his 
85th birthday in the spring of 1958. He un 
doubtedly will complete his present study, for 
his career has shown that “the Doctor always 
gets there—eventually if not now.” Stuart O. 
Blythe affectionately suggested that, “in ar- 
riving, he frequently exhibits the cumbersome 
flexibility of a military tank, but the point 
to be remembered is that he gets there” (The 
Country Gentleman, November 1, 1924). One 
wonders if his former students at Wisconsin, 
who nicknamed him Agrostis (agrostis alba 
is the botanical name for redtop), might 
again recite these words from a poem which 
they wrote about him: 


We'll sing for Old Agrostis, 
We'll sing for old Agrostis in our coffins when 


Agrostis in the red, 


ere dead. 
And when we go to Heaven and find Agrostis 
there, 

We'll sing for old Agrostis and his sunny auburn 

hair. 

As a tribute to Dr. Henry Taylor’s monu 
mental achievements in agricultural econom 
ics, the Agricultural History Society is privi 
leged to publish “A Bibliographic Guide to 
the Writings of Henry C. Taylor, Agricul- 
tural Economist, Covering the Years 1893- 
1957,” compiled by Anne Dewees Taylor. The 


guide appears as a supplement to the July, 
1958 issue of Agricultural History. 


1958 Committees 


President Walter H. Ebling appointed the following committees tor 1958: 


Edwards Memorial Awards Committee: 


man): Robert G. Dunbar, Montana State College; and Fletcher 


North Carolina. 


Fred A. Shannon, University of Illinois (chair 


M. Green, University of 


Nominating Committee: Paul W. Gates, Cornell University (Chairman); Charles A. Bur 
meister, Washington, D. C.; and George L. Anderson, University of Kansas. 


Farming in the Past 


A great many farmers and farm laborers 
are in the habit of complaining of hard times 
and the low prices of farm products and la- 
bor for the past few years; they are continu- 
ally harping about the good old times of our 
forefathers, and sighing for a return of those 
happy days. In our opinion, both farmers and 
laborers are a great deal better off now than 
they were fifty or even twenty-five years ago. 
At the present ume our farmers own better 
houses, have better furniture, live better, and 
have better carriages and more time to ride in 
them than they had in the last generation. At 
that time it was only the very rich that could 
afford a riding carriage at all; common 
farmers rode to church on horseback, with 
their wives or children seated behind them, 
or in a cart. Now almost every farmer has 
his carriage, and his son, as soon as old 
enough, must have his buggy and fast horse, 
while in the house the daughter must have 
her piano, costing from $500 to $1,000—nearly 
the price of a good farm in former times. 

Perhaps a brief account of the farmers, 
farming products, prices and wages of eighty 
years ago, when Washington was President 
of the United States, would be interesting to 
our readers. Pennsylvania was at that time 
one of the most populous States in the Union, 
and contained a population of 434,373. It was 
also one of the best agricultural States; a pro- 
portion of its land was rich virgin soil, the 
greater part heavily timbered, and when 
cleared produced heavy crops of the different 
varieties of grain. It had also the greatest 
variety of manufactories and other industries 
of any of the States; made the greatest quan- 
tity of manufactured goods, both for home 
consumption and export to other States. Farm- 
ing in that day was indeed hard and constant 
work; farmers cleared the land by first gir- 
dling the trees, and then as they rotted or fell 
down rolled them into heaps and burned 
them. For the hardest kind of farm work, 
such as cleaning and grubbing land, a good 
hand was paid 40 cents per day and his 
“vittils,” with a dram of whisky or rum two 


or three times a day. The cost of clearing tm- 
bered land was from five to ten dollars per 
acre, and the crops raised the first few years 
did not average over 12 to 18 bushels per 
acre, rye about the same, oats 15 to 20. The 
wages of good farm hands were from five to 
seven dollars per month, thirty to thirty-five 
cents per day, except in harvest time, and 
then forty cents per day and extra good vict- 
uals with a pint of whisky to each man. In 
wheat harvest, on which occasion the female 
portion of the community turned out strong, 
the women received the same pay as the men, 
minus the whisky. Men who boarded them- 
selves and found their own whisky, or did 
without it, were allowed sixty cents per day. 
It will thus be seen that board and whisky 
were valued at twenty cents per day, just 
the price of two “nips” in these degenerate 
days, but then whisky was cheaper as well 
as better. These were the regular rates of 
wages paid in the agricultural districts of 
Pennsylvania in those days, and there was 
not much variation from them in other States. 

Farming at this day is very different from 
then. There was no winter idleness in those 
days; after working all spring, summer and 
fall to plant, harvest and house his crops, the 
farmer had to spend the greater part of the 
winter in threshing them out with the flail. 
The accomplished farmer of eighty years ago, 
was a man who understood the rudiments at 
least of various arts and trades. Almost every- 
thing he wore, from the top of his head to 
the soles of his feet, were made from the 
raw materials in his own household, obtained 
from his own fields, flocks and herds. The 
female portion of the family worked as hard 
as the men in those days, spinning, weaving, 
bleaching, dyeing and making all the various 
kinds of fabrics needed to properly clothe the 
different members of the family; also pro- 
viding an abundant supply of quilts, blankets, 


Jable linen and all the numberless articles 


that go to make up a properly appointed do- 
mestic household. The music of the spinning 
wheel and loom took the place of the modern 
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yiano and organ. The farmer was, when nec- were deveted to agriculture, manufactures 
~ 


essary, carpenter, wheelright, harness maker and commerce, the essential supports of na 
and often blacksmith. Sometimes he excelled tional wealth and prosperity; at least two 
in the shoemaking line, and then visited — thirds of the people were occupied in agricul 
around in winter time, from house to house, tural pursuits. In those days the rural youth 
making for each family a year’s stock of | were almost universally farm-bred, and com 
shoes, that would wear three times as long _ paratively few of them became impatient of 
as modern shoes. There was no winter idle- the healthy, robust and independent calling 
ness then for the farmer; the sound of the — of their fathers, or sought in towns and cities 
flail could be heard from fall until spring. — those attractions which have been so alluring 
They had no threshing machines to do up during the last score of years, often fatally so, 
the work in a few days, as we have at the to the manhood of farmers’ sons, for these 
present day. Their only holidays were during — were the brave, hearty, hardy pioneers of our 
Christmas times, and right jolly times they — free, broad, varid and enterprising Western 
were, according to all accounts—shooting- civilization. 
matches, great dinners, etc. 

Eighty years ago, as now, the productive The Wlustrated Union Hand B 
enterprises and industries of the United States (Cincinnati Weekly Time 


WINTER HORSE RACING IN: MOSCOW 


On the 19th of February |1850|, almost the entire population of the city of Moscow 
went outside of the walls to witness a race with sledges in which four equipages were en 
gaged. Each sledge was drawn by three horses, according to the fashion of the country. 
This course was the Causeway, and the distance 30 verstes [about 8 leagues|. Messrs. 
Smagin and Kosagoff entered first into the lists. The sledge of the first of these gentlemen 
arrived at the goal in 59 minutes and a half, a speed hitherto unkown for equipages of 
this sort—that ts a horse in the middle with two others, having their heads turned in two 
opposite directions, exactly like the Russian two-headed Eagle. The sledge of M. Kosagoff 
arrived five minutes after; he had been obliged to take off one of the side horses, which 
was not able to go beyond 20 verstes. The two other competitors, Prince Tscherkaski and 
M. Lanskoi came afterwards. Their sledges were drawn by race horses. The Prince's 
horses having fallen, his sledge was withdrawn from the course, but that of M. Lanskoi 
went over the distance of 30 verstes ... in the space of 53 minutes and 59 seconds. He 
had consequently the advantage of 5 minutes and 31 seconds over the sledge of M. Smagin 
and gained the prize. M. Lanskoi’s horses were race horses, but they had never before 
gained the prize and could not be regarded as racers of the first power. 


From the Boston Datly Advertiser (April 13, 1850) 


Book Reviens 


Farm Crisis, 1919-1923. By James H. Suecer. 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of 
California Press, 1957, x, 345 pp., $5.00.) 
After study of the abiding farm question 

in twentieth-century United States history, the 

author selected the period 1919-1923 as a 

turning point in what he terms the great eco 

nomic, political, and social trends of agricul 
ture. 

He points out that as a result of an accum 
ulation of ills and of sharp dislocations caused 
by World War 1, particularly in its world 
economic position, agriculture was placed in 
a position of inequality and thrown into a 
long-lasting depression. This crisis, he as 
serted, damaged the agricultural industry and 
the farm population, altered the position of 
agriculture in relation to the rest of the econ- 
omy, shifted rural well 
being, and established definite lines of farm 


ideas concerning 
policy. The stated purpose of the study is to 
examine the changes that took place and the 
attempts of agriculture to improve its status 
through self-help and political action. 

Professor Shideler teaches one of the few 
college courses in the history of American 
agriculture, and his fine contribution should 
serve as a stimulus to increasing the number 
ot such courses. As he points out in his pref- 
ace, the historical approach to the farm crisis 
of 1919-1923, with its general view, should 
help to recognize continuing problems and 
to plan for their correction or acceptance. As 
inferred by the statement, this observation ap- 
plies equally to other periods of agricultural 
distress. It is regrettable that our modern col- 
lege curricula have become so restricted as to 
exclude the opportunity to gain historical per- 
spective to so many, particularly in view of 
the significance of political developments on 
the well-being of agriculture. 

The book has 10 chapters in addition to 
bibliographical notes. Beginning with a dis- 
cussion of “Agriculture on the Brink” in 
Chapter 1, the author gives a brief back- 
ground resume of agriculture’s prewar 
“Golden Age” of satisfaction and economic 
justice. This is followed by a review of the 
wartime changes in agriculture; the entangle- 


ment of government with agriculture; and the 
generally favorable postwar outlook. 

These developments describe the setting tor 
the author’s presentation of “Agriculture’s 
Price Panic” in Chapter 2. The sudden de- 
cline of agricultural prices in the fall of 1920, 
he points out, completely upset the fond ex 
pectations held by farmers until the very edge 
of the collapse. Coinciding with the harvest 
period, the price debacle hit farmers who had 
brought their crops through a difficult year. 
Large crops came onto the market at a time 
of falling prices, when buyers retreated and 
sellers cut their asking prices to find vanishing 
purchasers. 

Cataloging the reasons contributing to or 
responsible for the price panic in the minds 
of farmers, the author lists such general 
groupings as the credit shortage and_ the 
Federal Reserve “conspiracy,” high railroad 
freight rates, the price drive of speculators, 
and Congressional inaction in the closing 
days of the Wilson administration. 

The remainder of Chapter 2 and Chapters 
3, 4, 5, and 6 take up the efforts to remedy 
the situation brought on by the price panic. 
These efforts included proposals for holding 
supplies off the market, self-help farmer so 
lutions resulting from practicing stringent 
economies, crop-reduction schemes, and co- 
operative purchasing. It was cooperative 
marketing, however, according to the author, 
that received most attention as the greatest 
source of farm relief. Of particular note was 
the Sapiro plan. But new schemes, particu- 
larly those involving Government participa- 
tion in price management, drew attention 
away from cooperative marketing when it 
did not produce and easy farm relief. 

The Harding administration, he states, also 
believed that encouragement of cooperation 
would be helpful. In addition, he indicates 
that the Administration felt that individual 
adjustment based on outlook information and 
tariff protection would be adequate and fair 
in helping agriculture to meet its problems. 

Failure of various efforts caused farmers to 
abandon traditional attitudes and seek re- 
lief through political action. The first major 
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200 
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manifestation of this was the organization of 
the “Farm Bloc” in Congress. At this time, 
too, one of the great economic changes of the 
twentieth century was being manifest, accord 
ing to the author, by movement away trom 
laissez-faire to Government participation in 
business affairs. One of the earlier bold et 
forts to implement this idea was demonstrated 
by the Norris export-corporation bill, a sur 
plus disposal price-support scheme. Para 
doxes were evidenced, however, especially by 
the stress on economic nationalism with its 
protective tariff while at the same ume at 
tempts were being made to expand foreign 
trade of farm surpluses. Efforts to solve the 
farm problem without complete regard for its 
international aspects, he asserts, represented 
a serious shortcoming in our farm policy 
past and present. 

In Chapter 7 the author lays the ground 
work for the remaining chapters by pointing 
out that the abundant harvest of 1921 
added to the price-depressing carry-over and 


Was 


as a result, farmers entered into the most 
severe part of the agricultural crisis during 
the winter of 1921-22. He then takes up 
chronologically the national agricultural con 
ference, including the Peek-Johnson “Equal 
ity for Agriculture” plan for surplus disposal 
and its price equality standard (fair-exchange 
value). Fair-exchange value was defined as 
one which bears the same ratio to the current 
general price index as a ten-year, prewar, av 
erage, crop bore to the average general price 
index for the same period. The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics’ contribution to the 
parity (fair exchange value) formula, he con 
cludes, consisted of efforts to refine the 
method to improve the formula. 

The severity of price disparity led to the 
agrarian revolt of 1922 with the repudiation 
of many conservative Republican candidates. 
Despite the fact that there was evidence that 
national economic affairs were mending in 
1923, persisting depression for farmers swelled 
the revolt into a neo-Populist uprising. Agrar- 
ian discontent with national political affairs 
reached a high tide in the middle of 1923. At 
that time Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
came around to accepting what the author 
designates as the “Peek plan.” This, of course, 
involved the Secretary in a great fight with 
more conservative proponents of farm relief. 


During the second half of that year, the 
author indicates that the export subsidy plan 
for farm relief “Equality for Agriculture” 
came to command the support of many tarm 


groups and became the basis for the McNary 


Haugen bills beginning in 1924. These bills 
sought to solve the farm problem by dump 
ing surpluses over a tariff wall. 

The author takes up the “Persisting Farm 
Problem” in Chapter 10 and concludes that 
the crisis damage to agriculture, although 
severe, was but the beginning of a new tarm 
problem of chronic depression. As a result 
assistance 


rural Government 


were, he states, a “lasting result.” The new 


requests for 


farm policy of Government intervention in 
cluded agitation for parity prices, he states. 
No longer were such measures as antimo 
nopoly proposals to reduce the cost of goods 
required by farmers, strongly promoted by 
agrarians in the past, the primary objective. 
McNary-Haughenism and the Agricultura! 
Marketing Act of 1929 with its Federal Farm 
Board, he concludes, were the two major 
tarm relief plans to rise out of the farm crisis. 

The author should have pointed out that 
McNary-Haugenism was an important for 
runner of the equality 


acts beginning in 


base pe riod price 


(parity ) 1933 and con 
tinuing to the present. It is the reviewer's 
opinion that the supporters of the Agricul 
tural Marketing Act of 1929 with its ill-fated 
Federal Farm Board should also be credited 
with working for farm “parity.”. An exami 
nation of usages of the term “parity” with 
reference to farm prices shows this to be the 
case. 

The author uses the term “parity” many 
times and in most instances to refer to a base 
period concept of price equality. This is, of 
course, its status today; however, the term 
was not well identified with the base period 
concept of price equally in the ‘twenties. 
Usages of the term “parity” with reference 
to farm prices were not common prior to the 
thirties and in those instances in which it 
was used it often referred to other than a base 
period standard of price equality. There are 
few instances in which the author actually 
documents a quoted use of the term “parity.” 
One such instance occurs with reference to 
President Coolidge’s annual message to Con- 
gress in 1923. It is clear though that Coolidge 
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did not regard “parity” as synonymous with 
the base period concept of price equality. 
Coolidge like Harding before him and 
Hoover afterward favored another kind of 
farm “parity.” Their kind was expressed by 
a more general (nonbase-period) price stand- 
ard such as that embodied in the Agricultural 
Marketing Act of 1929. As characterized by 
Senator Arthur A. Capper, Republican of 
Kansas, who for many years was a promi- 
nent leader in farm-relief legislation, this act 
was a “parity” law. The price equality (par- 
ity) standard in the 1929 act was designated 
as other than an excessively fluctuating or de 
pressed price level. 

Although the author’s purpose is to focus 
on the crisis period of 1919-1923, it appears 
that he tends to over-rate the post World War 
I period and its consequent disparity reme- 
dies as having little similarity to previous 
disparty periods and remedies. For a histori- 
cal study one would expect to see a greater 
recognition of the continuing nature of the 
problem of the U. S. farm surplus which is 
not unique to the twentieth century. Produc- 
tion adjustment and marketing reform efforts 
are as old as our country itself. The tobacco 
producers of Colonial Virginia and Mary- 
land, for example, sought price relief through 
various laws by such means as “stinting” 
(restriction of production), the use of 
“viewers” (individuals to check acreage com- 
pliance), and improvement of marketability 
of product. 

The author provides considerable related 
material for most of his chapters. In the re- 
viewer's judgment though the presentation 
of the book could have been improved with a 
more chronological organization. A regroup- 
ing or reorganization of some chapters 
oriented more directly to fulfillment of the 
stated purpose would correct the monotony 
of refocusing so often. Of particular note in 
this regard, are Chapters 3, 4, 5, and 6. The 
remaining presented more 
chronologically. 

In general the author’s efforts deserve a 
high degree of commendation. The reviewer 
highly recommends it as a reference for farm 
economists, historians, agricultural policy 
makers, and laymen. 


chapters are 


Robert L. Tontz 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


A History of Dairy Journalism in the United 
States, 1810-1950. By Joun T. SCHLEBECKER 
anp Anprew W. Hopkins. (Madison, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1957, xi, 423 pp., 
$6.00.) 

This history is more than a chronicle of the 
establishment and death of numerous maga 
zines devoted to the cause of better dairying. 
It not only sheds light on the progress of 
dairy farming but in addition discusses 
changes in butter and cheese making, mar- 
keting, the fight against cattle and human 
disease, and the impact of industrialization 
on farming. Schlebecker and Hopkins also 
present the best discussion this reviewer has 
seen on the dairy industry’s long and bitter 
struggie to prevent the sale of oleomargarine 
as butter. 

Readers of A History of Dairy Journalism 
will gain a better understanding of 19th and 
20th century trends in journalism and farm- 
ing, and many insights into American social 
history. Schlebecker and Hopkins, starting 
with the publication of the earliest farm jour- 
nals before 1820, trace the development of 


improved breeds of dairy cattle; highlight the 
long struggle to interest farmers in proper 
feeding and sheltering of cattle and in clean- 
liness and disease prevention; and tell the 
story of the coming of silos, the Babcock test, 


cream separators, and pasteurization. As 
dairying moves west with the growth of 
cities, emphasis shifts to problems of trans- 
portation, marketing, and the rise of the so- 
called “dairy trust.” This latter trend is 
characteristic of periods of agricultural de- 
pression. The editors never neglect to stress 
the methods necessary to produce better 
cream, butter, and cheese at a greater profit. 

The story of the development of a great 
dairy industry in the United States evolves 
from the history of the hundred or so dairy 
journals on which the authors report. The 
papers and editors reflect their own times, 
thus giving the reader a picture of changing 
attitudes and trends over a period of more 
than a century. The book presents the story 
of journals devoted to the interests of buyers 
and manufacturers of dairy products as well 
as of those periodicals representing the dairy 
farmers and breeders of dairy cattle. Ac- 
tually, one of the problems of the book arises 


from the fact that the distinction between 
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various types of journals is not always made 
clear. 

An especially interesting feature of this 
study is the description of some of the domi- 
nant personalities of dairy journalism. These 
include Dennis H. Jenkins of the Jersey Bul- 
letin, X. A. Willard and L. B. Arnold of the 
Dairyman’s Record and the Dairy Farmer, 
Frederick Lowell Houghton of the Holstein- 
Friesian Register, and perhaps most important 
of the group, William Dempster Hoard of 
Hoards’ Dairyman. Schlebecker and Hop- 
kins also provide sketches of nine of the dairy 
journals they consider typical or unique. 

The authors believe that dairy journals 
made their greatest contribution by dissemi 
nating information, thus they reach a con- 
clusion that could also be made about the 
general farm journals of the period. Al- 
though the successful editors were not often 
crusaders, they did lead the way in suggesting 
improvements in farming and the processing 
of dairy products, and in creating concern 
for public health. In view of the facts they 
present, the authors may be too modest in 
claiming credit for the journals. It is proba- 
bly impossible to measure accurately the 
influence of the press, but it is reasonable to 
conclude that the journals helped bring 
about changes which had a profound influ- 
ence on agricultural history. 

A few criticisms are perhaps in order. This 
reviewer often found the subheadings used 
in the chapters either confusing or mislead- 
ing. In one instance (pp. 114-117), under the 
heading, “Southwest has Rash of Dairy 
Journals,” the authors discuss the founding of 
journals in California, Kansas, lowa, Minne- 
sota, Illinois, and New York. Schlebecker and 
Hopkins also underestimate the degree of 
emphasis early agricultural editors gave to 
winter feeding and shelter of cattle. 

Dairy journals seem to have neglected the 
farm women. The authors state that the first 
woman's page in a dairy journal appeared 
in 1915. This is most surprising, since most 
of the good general farm magazines had 
well-developed “Ladies Departments” well 
before 1860. 

A History of Dairy Journalism in the 
United States is an important contribution 
to American agricultural history. It 
tains all of the necessary paraphernalia of 


con- 
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scholarship—notes, bibliography, and index 
and will hold the attention of anyone in 
terested in America’s past economic and so 
cial development. 
George F. Lemmer 
Department of the Army 


The Dark Missourt. By Henry C. Harr. 
(Madison, The University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1957, xvii, 260 pp., $6.00.) 

The success of the TVA experiment has 
caused some enthusiasts to feel that a similar 
solution might be applied to the problems of 
the Missouri River Valley. But the two val 
leys are not similar. Indeed, the Missouri 
River does not flow through a valley but 
meanders across a basin that covers a sixth of 
the United States. The principal problem of 
the humid Tennessee valley is flood control; 
but in the Missouri basin where the rainfall 
varies from an arid six inches in parts of 
Wyoming to the forty-four inches that mois 
tens central Missouri, both drought and flood 
control are problems. Flood control is cer- 
tainly needed on the lower reaches of the 
Missouri river, but in most of the basin the 
problem is to conserve the moisture that does 
fall, most of which does not trickle into the 
river but is sucked up by the parched earth. 


The question, of course, is what should be 


done with the water that does become part 
of the Missouri Should this 
water be controlled so as to prevent floods at 
Kansas City or even on the lower Mississippi? 
Should surplus water be stored and poured 
into the river to maintain a nine-foot channel 
for navigation? Should the river be im 
pounded for the generation of electricity? Or 
is irrigation the important consideration? Is 
the river primarily a source of city drinking 
water or is it a sewer? What attention should 
be paid to soil conservation, fish and game 
management, recreation, or the preservation 
of historical monuments? 

The author does not pretend to answer 
these questions. He would agree, I think, 
that the population of the basin will have to 
make the decisions, although he points out 
that the rest of the country has a stake in 
what is done since it will foot most of the 
bill. What the author does do is to analyze 
the problems and to propose agencies that can 


river system. 


be used to reach the necessary decisions. In 
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brief compass he presents the physical and 
human factors that make the Missouri basin 
such a challenge to the political genius, scien- 
tific attainments and self-discipline of the 
American people. After presenting the 
geology of the region the author discusses 
climate and warns us that tree-ring studies 
show no discernible climatic pattern but do 
record extremes of drought and_ rainfall 
beyond anything yet experienced by white 
settlers. Man, however, has been in and out 
of the basin for 10,000 years, fluctuating with 
the variations in the climate. 

The Great American Desert has not always 
been a myth, even in historical times. Long's 
expedition was made during a dry decade, 
1815-25. His reports met a psychological need 
for a desert on the Western frontier, the 
author believes, as a barrier to settlement and 
as a defense against foreign aggression. The 
myth was exercised by railroad promoters 
and land boomers who spoke grandly of the 
“Northern tropical belt” or of the “Continen- 
tal Wheat Garden.” One myth replaced an- 
other, since man does not live by bread alone, 
and settlement flowed into the basin. In an 
era that believed in progress and right think- 
ing it did not seem unusual to attempt an in- 
crease in rainfall by Congressional fiat 
through tree-planting schemes. The 
sional doubter found his croaks drowned out 
by the mellifluous choruses of the professional 
optimists. Nevertheless, as the author points 
out, living in the basin has remained a gam- 
ble. One good crop out of five or six is 
enough for the wheat farmer in Montana; 
the corn grower or livestock raiser may need 
better odds if he is to survive. The result of 
this gamble has been that the population of 
the basin has not increased in numbers rela- 
tive to the rest of the population. A loss of 
political power has followed, although the 
basin still has far more influence in the na 
tional senate than its population numbers 
would justify. Some curious political mar- 


OcCa- 


riages of convenience with outside interests 
have been consummated to bolster the basin’s 


position, not always, one feels, in the best 


long-range interests of the basin. 

That the basin had common interests aris 
ing from the water problem appeared as 
early as 1884 when a Missouri River Com- 
mission was established to study river trans- 


portation and flood control. Six decades later 
the floods of 1943-1944 led to the Pick-Sloan 
plan for the control of the river. Under the 
Flood Control Act of 1944 the interest of the 
Army Engineers in flood control and river 
navigation was combined with the Bureau 
of Reclamation’s concern with irrigation and 
electric power generation. The Pick-Sloan 
plan under this Act called for storing enough 
water to irrigate five million acres and to 
maintain a nine-foot channel in the lower 
Missouri. For Congressmen jealous of the 
powers of a Valley Authority, the Pick-Sloan 
plan was a happy alternative. The Act au- 
thorized a coordinating body, the Inter- 
Agency Committee, consisting of seven field 
representatives of interested federal depart- 
ments and the governors of the ten states in 
the basin. The Committee’s lack of real 
power has led to proposals for an interstate- 
federal compact that would plan for the fu- 
ture and deal with operational problems. 
However, Congress has been reluctant to 
delegate constitutional powers of the federal 
government to the states and a federal-state 
compact seems unlikely. There the matter 
rests today, except for the report of President 
Truman's Missouri Basin Survey Commis- 
sion which studied the basin’s resources, 
problems and needs. 

What can be done? The basin must plan 
for what can happen, the author feels, but 
the plans must take into account the limita- 
tions of technology, and also the limitations 
of the environment. Costs must not be sepa- 
rated from benefits, and power consumers 
must no longer be forced to subsidize irriga 
tion projects. Why, one asks, must the elec- 
tric power consumers or the nation at large 
be billed for millions of dollars to bring into 
cultivation submarginal land through irriga 
tion? Any planning, the author continues, 
must accept limitations, for a river basin is 
not the planning area for the conservation of 
all resources, and the Missouri basin is no 
exception. The basin is united only in one 
thing: the flow of water. Planning for the 
basin, then, must be based on water uses, but 
this means more than simply the use of the 
river. Instead of one plan, there must be a 
series of plans, with water planning as the 
unifying core. 


Who will do the planning? The author 
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proposes a Missouri Basin Development 
Council made up of federal officials from 
interested departments and a selection of 


governors from the basin states who will 


approve proposed budget estimates for basin 


development, lay down rules for operating 
reservoirs, recommend new projects and pro- 
pose changes in the law. A Basin Water 
Conservator, appointed by the president for 
a long term, will build and operate federal 
works, dispose of their products, distribute 
water and power, and propose new plans. In 
addition there would be a basin budget and 
a system of accounting that would put basin 
developments on an economic and not on a 
political basis. These developments, of course, 
would be accompanied by research, both 
technical and economic, on basin problems 
and potentialities. 

Certainly these proposals deserve serious 
consideration. They come from a sympa 
thetic study and understanding of the weak- 
nesses, as well as the potentials, of this great 
river basin. Probably the author will feel re- 
warded if his book advances progress toward 
the control of the river. But for the general 
reader this study is more than a series of pro- 
posals for the administration of a river basin. 
In breadth and depth of understanding and 
in originality it belongs on the shelf with 
Powell's Report on the Lands of the Arid 
Region and Webb's Great Plains. 

Rodney C. Loehr 
University of Minnesota 


The Port of Chicago and the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. By Harotp M. Mayer, University 
of Chicago, Department of Geography, Re- 
search Paper No. 49. (Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1957, xvii, 283 pp., 
$5.00.) 

The dream of many years that Chicago 
would some day become the inland port of 
North America is nearing reality. The St. 
Lawrence Seaway is nearing completion. In 
mid-summer of 1958, the present system of 
obsolescent canals that circumvent the rapids 
along the St. Lawrence River will be closed 
and replaced as a modern waterway. it is ex- 
pected that by April 1959 ocean freighters and 
large lake-type vessels will utilize the full 27- 
foot available depth through the St. Lawrence 
Seaway as far west as Lake Erie, and will 


reach Chicago with a draft up to 24 feet. By 
1962, if the funds are made available, the con- 
necting channels in the Great Lakes—the De 
troit River, Lake St. Clair, the Straits of Mack 
inac and the St. Mary’s River,—will have been 
deepened to 27 feet and thereby permit the 
larger vessels capable of operating through 
the Seaway to reach the upper Lakes with 
full loads. 

Just what the Seaway will ultimately mean 
to Lake cities and areas bordering on the 
Lakes, challenges everyone's imagination. The 
St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes have had 
a major part in the opening of Mid-America. 
The Seaway is not a new water transportation 
route, but it is rather an enlargement of a 
route that has been in operation for water 
well 
Modern demands have surpassed the facilities 


borne commerce for over a century. 
of the existing route. The new facilities of 
the Seaway are intended to make the route 
functional and serve modern trade and com- 
merce. 

Chicago is the terminal of the St. Lawrence 
route. This Port of 
Chicago from its origin to the present; in ad 
dition the Seaway Route is also considered 
from its past, present and future. The his 
torical aspects of the Great Lakes-overseas 
trade is a feature of the study in that it care 
fully documents the data, the commodities 
and the facilities connected with ports and 


volume describes the 


harbors. 

The question of what the Seaway could 
mean to the Middle West is considered in 
Chapter IV entitled, “Prospects for a Great 
Lakes-Overseas Shipping.” Commodities or- 
iginating in the great Mid-America section 
such as grain, coal, manufactured products, 
pulpwood, ores, and dozens of additional 
items that may enter into export trade as 
well as items of import are considered in re- 
lationship to the Seaway. While there is really 
little that deals with the history of agriculture 
in the study, the importance of agricultural 
products in export and import trade is well 
documented. The waterways leading from 
producing areas and the facilities for handling 
agricultural products in the main lake ports 
receive adequate attention. There is no de 
tailed analysis on just how, if at all, the Sea 
way will benefit agriculture directly, however, 
indirectly it is clear that agriculture along 
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with other industries will benefit from oppor- 
tunities of cheaper transportation of products. 

The advantages of the Port of Chicago re- 
ceive special attention. Its own advantages 
and facilities, both present and future, high- 
light the volume. ‘Lhe points of view of the 
author in developing this part of the volume 
is broader than the mere recounting of the 
physical facilities of Chicago and environs as 
a port. It embraces all the hinterland areas 
which by present rail, water and other routes 
and means of transport, feed into the Chicago 
Port area. The commodity items for both ex- 
port and import which pass through Chicago 


will make it great. 

This volume appears to be an almost indis- 
pensable source book for anyone interested 
in the St. Lawrence Seaway. The data, charts, 
diagrams, photographs, and references pro 


vide in one volume an encyclopedia of infor- 
mation on the Seaway. 
]. F. Bell 


University of Illinors 


American Farmers’ Movements. By Frep A. 
Suannon. An Anvil Original, under the 
general editorship of Louis L. Synder. 
(Princeton, D. Van Nostrand Co., 1957, 191 
pp., $1.25.) 

This work is difficult to define from either 
of two points of view. In the first place, is it 
a pamphlet or a book? The number of pages 
would indicate that it should be characterized 
as a book, but it is pocket-size and paper- 
bound. Whether pamphlet or book, how- 
ever, it is legibly printed and_ reasonably 
priced. In the second place, is it an essay on 
the subject with a documentary appendix, or 
is it a collection of documents with an intro 
duction? As a matter of fact, “Part One” is 
a %-page essay and “Part Two” consists of 
documents filling 89 pages. At the end are 
“A Short Bibliography” of 2 pages and an in 
adequate index of 3. 

As would be expected, Part One is well 
written, but the only citations are references 
to the documents in Part Two and occasional 
references for quotations from second 
works. As would also be expected from the 
author of “A Post Mortem on the Labor- 
Safety-Valve Theory,” in Agricultural Hts- 
tory, 19:31-37 (Jan. 1945), Shannon seizes 
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the opportunity to denounce the Homestead 
Act of 1862 as inadequate because it did not 
provide for “getting the laborers to the land 
and giving them an start” 
(p. 45). 

Doubt must be expressed as to whether the 
Indian wars of the seventeenth century, cov 
ered in the first part of Part One and concern- 
ing which some documents are printed in Part 
Two, were really aspects of the American 
Farmers’ Movements as usually understood. 
Certainly the Indians were not primarily 
farmers in the American sense, though un- 
questionably they were concerned about their 
lands, especially their hunting grounds, and 
did not want them occupied by American 
farmers. It is doubtful also whether Bacon’s 
rebellion was an agrarian movement. Actually 


encouraging 


there is indication that it was occasioned pri- 
marily by Indian attacks and one would 
question whether either the Indians or the 
Bacon were “farmers” in the 
ordinary sense of that term. 

Nevertheless the account of “Post-Bellum 
Farmers’ Movements,” in section 5 of Part 
One, probably provides the best brief second- 
ary account of the subject now available in 
print; and the documents from number 12 
on are very convenient for any student of the 


followers of 


farmers’ movement. The bibliography, though 
incomplete, is also useful. 

Solon ]. Buck 

Washington, D. C. 


The National Policy and the Wheat Econ- 
omy. By Vernon C. Fowxe. (Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1957, viii, 312 
pp.. $5.50.) 

National policy is here used to designate 
“that group of policies instruments 
which were designed to transform the British 
North American territories of the mid-nine 
teenth century into a political and economic 
unit,” (p. 8) as distinct from the special use 
of the term in Canadian history. The primary 
concern of this study is with the changing 
relationships between government activity 
and the wheat-growing areas of Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba. It is Professor 
Fowke’s thesis that the lack of coherence and 
purposefulness in policy-making, 
wheat economy was created, has prevented 
solution of the wheat farmers’ problems. 


once the 
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The formative years of the nineteenth cen 
tury are briefly sketched, primarily in terms 
of reaction to American expansionism and the 
drive for national unity. Marked by a con- 
tradiction in railroad land grant and home- 
stead policies similar to the American experi- 
ence, an “investment frontier” was developed 
in the prairie provinces which was integrated 
with the eastern economy and tributary to a 
national, rather than in the American, market- 
ing structure. 

Canadian federal policy, like that of the 
United States, operated on basic assumptions 
of economic liberalism, and particularly the 
inviolability of the price system. By the turn 
of the century, wheat farmers felt themselves 
at a disadvantage within the system and 
were seeking means to correct that position. 
The growth of farmer organizations, con- 
sciously patterned after American models, is 
traced with emphasis on the evolving groups 
of policies that were advocated to meet the 
real and imaginary problems of the farmer in 
the marketplace. Wheat growers’ coopera 
tives, effectively using political pressure to se- 
cure their policy aims on the provincial level, 
eliminated most of the local abuses of the 
private marketing system by 1920, and with 
them any real disparities between local and 
terminal prices. Thereafter the wheat grow- 
ers’ efforts were directed at stabilization of 
prices, particularly the seasonal fluctuations 
which were attributed to the operation of the 
futures market. The wheat pools organized 
in the early “twenties sought to achieve this 
stabilization at first by operating in the futures 
market, and then by circumventing the term- 
inal market system through direct overseas 
exports. Professor Fowke suggests that the 
ultimate goal was the re-establishment of the 
war-time Wheat Board, with the proven ad- 
vantages of the government assumption of 
market risks. 

The collapse of the wheat pools with the 
disastrous price decline from 1929 to 1931, and 
the subsequent uneasy transition to re-estab 
lishment of the Wheat Board in 1935, is dis 
cussed with a clarity of analysis which loses 
nothing from the author’s obvious, but not 
uncritical, sympathy with the purposes and 
methods of the pools. For him this is the 
crucial period in national policy, with the 
failure of the government to accept the neces- 
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sity for permanent interference with the open 
market system “in order to mitigate the worst 
of the effects of unbridled competition among 
agricultural producers.” (p. 295) The nature 
of policy before 1920 is contrasted with the 


improvisation and lack of direction on the 
part of the government after it was again 
forced into an active relationship with the 
wheat economy by the coming of the great de- 
pression. Before 1930 no “serious attempt” 
was made to deal with the “competitive in 
feriority of agriculture with the price sys 
tem,” and the “lack of theoretical or concep 
tual content” in policies evolved since the 
thirties still leaves doubt as to their perman 
ence. Admittedly, the recent industrial devel 
opment in the prairie provinces has lessened 
the urgency for that reorientation of policy 
toward the wheat economy which is advo 
cated here. 

There are obvious parallels to the American 
story, and much of the critique of federal 
policy could be applied with equal validity. 
Nineteenth century developmental policy was 
less enunciated in the United 
States, and wheat farmers, along with other 


consciously 


agricultural groups, have played a less vital 
role in our twentieth century economy. Nev 
ertheless, the pattern of a rapid settlement 
process, agrarian protest against adverse con 
ditions in the market, cooperative organiza 
tion in an attempt to modify those conditions, 
and the hit-or-miss policies followed by an 
intervening government offer striking analo 
gies. Since the ‘twenties the concept of par 
ity price, whatever its faults, has been “a 
unifying force in an American farm policy 
which has great tenacity and a substantial 
measure of consistency.” (p. 296) 

The framework of this discussion of poli 
cies and policy-making is somewhat restricted. 
The impact of these policies is dealt with in 
general terms, and “wheat growers” only in 
the aggregate. The pattern of distribution 
of the benefits of the policies among wheat 
farmers whose operations are of varying mag 
nitude—a which has dominated 
American analysis since the AAA programs 
of the ‘thirties—is ignored. Scant attention 
is paid to developments in the international 


problem 


wheat economy which contributed so largely 
to the crisis in wheat farming. There is an 
alternating use of narrative and topical analy 
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sis which leads to almost inevitable repetition 
and backtracking. The absence of maps is 
an occasional handicap, particularly in the 
early sections. 

But within that framework 
Fowke has produced a work of impressive 
scholarship. Combining extensive research in 
government documents with a variety of sec- 
ondary materials—notably MacGibbon, Pat- 


and the McPhail 


Protessor 


ton diaries—it goes be- 


yond its predecessors in historical breadth. 


Developments and policies are given rig- 
orous economic analysis and a highly sug- 
gestive and stimulating interpretation. This 
is a worthy successor to the author’s previ- 
ous work in this field and a useful contribu- 
tion to the study of agricultural develop- 
ment and agrarian movements in the prairie 
provinces. 

Morton Rothstein 

Cornell University 


The Cotton Industry in Britain. By R. Ros- 
son. (London, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1957, 
xx, 364 $10.00.) 

Dr. Robson has set himself a formidable 
task. He has undertaken to trace the develop- 
ment of the British cotton industry, with em- 
phasis on the changes during the last 40 years, 
to analyze the structure of the industry and to 
relate the industry to the international scene. 
His quarter century of experience in the in- 
dustry has well qualified him for the work. 
At present he is Director of Statistics of the 
Cotton Board, a position which has given him 
access to Board statistics, which he has used 
abundantly and with good effect. 

His book is well organized and clear, al- 
though the heavily laden text does not make 
for easy reading. After a preliminary dis- 
cussion of the processes in the industry, he 
proceeds to a detailed discussion of these top- 
ics: development, location, specialization, ver- 
tical integration, firms and factories, prices, 
production and investment policy, collective 
regulation and government policy, and the 
future of the industry. Part of the book, not- 
ably the chapter on specialization, is highly 
technical, and will be of chief interest to spe- 
cialists. But most of it will be of great in- 
terest and value to any economic historian or 
economist with broader aspects 
of economic development. 


concerned 
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Much of the story can be summed up thusly: 
since 1914 the cotton industry in Britain 
has been a contracting industry and promises 
to continue to be so. Since World War I not 
only has international trade in the products 
of the cotton industry declined as a result of 
the growth of local industries, but competi- 
tors have arisen to challenge Britain’s posi- 
tion in the international market. In conse- 
quense Britain’s share of the international 
trade in cotton goods in 1951 was only 15 
per cent—considerably less than her pre-war 
share, and, surprisingly, considerably less 
than the share of Western Europe. Her do- 
mestic market has at long last become more 
important than the foreign market, a situa- 
tion which the author thinks will be even 
more pronounced in the future. 


Of particular interest to the agricultural his- 
torian and economist are the references to 
the cotton supply. The United Kingdom has 
always been dependent for this on the out- 
side world. A good deal of American history 
is related to that fact. During the 1910-1914 
period the United States supplied nearly 75 
percent of the British demand; during the 
1950-1954 period it supplied about 28 per 
cent. And American cotton policy, which 
helped bring about this change, has worked 
to the disadvantage of the British cotton in- 
dustry. Cotton producing countries have 
tended to maintain the world price of cotton 
close to the American support level while 
setting a substantially lower price at home. 
Thus British manufacturers paid more for 
their raw material than many of their foreign 
competitors. The more recent American pol- 
icy has been to sell cotton at a lower price 
abroad than at home. Changes in American 
policy have injected a strong element of un- 
certainty into the British industry. Although 
British efforts have long been directed to 
encouraging the growth of cotton in British 
-controlled areas, and with considerable suc- 
cess, the author doubts that the industry in 
the United Kingdom has received much bene- 
fit because of the changed status of former de- 
pendencies and because of the growth of 
local industries. Pakistan, for example, 
raises a great deal of cotton, but she is using 
much of it at home. It is one of the disadvan- 
tages under which an established cotton man- 
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ufacturing industry labors that a rival can be 
set up fairly easily almost anywhere. 

In his final chapter Dr. Robson ventures 
to look ahead. He is not sanguine concerning 
the ability of the British industry to hold its 
own in the home market in the face of de 
velopments in the cotton producing and low 
wage areas. As for exports, he expects them 
to be a somewhat smaller portion of British 
production in the future, and to be less differ- 
entiated than formerly from goods produced 
for home consumption. He is well aware that 
changes in government policy would have 
major effects in both home and foreign mar- 
kets. Protection against India and Hong Kong 
at home and British participation in a Euro- 
pean customs union would render invalid cal- 
culations based on the current situation. He 
expects numerous changes in the industry 
itself, including further 
structural changes, with a tendency towards 
integration and product specialization, the 
dominance of large firms in the making of 
industrial policy (and the weakening of the 
trade associations) and a more flexible invest- 
ment policy. 

Anyone interested in the cotton industry, 
in economics, in economic history, and in na- 
tional policy will find here a most stimulating 
and informative volume. 


decentralization, 


Harry Brown 
Michigan State University 


‘assouras: A Brazilian Coffee County, 1850- 
By Srantey J. Srei. (Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1957, 314 pp. 
$7.00.) 

‘tillage and Plantation Life in Northeastern 

Brazil. By Harry W. Hurcuinson. (Seat- 

tle, University of Washington Press, 1957, 

199 pp., $3.50.) 

In this companion volume to The Brazilian 
Jotton Manufacture, Dr. Stein has added 
another significant facet to his portrayal of 
Brazilian economy during the last century. 
Restricting himself in this instance to the rise 
and decline of coffee cultivation in the single 
district of Vassouras between 1850 and 1900, 
the author has been no less intensive than in 
the other, but he has also been able to extend 
his investigation into the social, cultural, and 
even religious aspects of life and labor in an 
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agricultural community. The resulting work, 
while still primarily economic history, tends, 
however, to cross over the disciplinary bound- 
ary line into the borderline of anthropology, 
with the accompanying advantage both of 
greater depth and breadth. Indeed, the auth 
or’s introductory account of personal acknowl 
edgements and of the methods of research in 
volved in this project, gives abundant evi 
dence that 
historian’s usual documentary 
other printed works, as listed in the multi 


his materials were not only the 
sources and 
lingual bibliography, but also interviews and 
recorded folk materials more familiar to the 
anthropologist. 

A study of this type, however, confronts the 
reader, or reviewer, who is not especially 
versed in Brazilan history, with a problem 
of an ambivalent character. On the one hand, 
the fact that Vassouras, with its 40,000 people 
even at the height of its prosperity in 1872, 
was not a large or important district, raises 
the quesuion as to how representative it was 
of Brazilian economy generally, and of coffee 
cultivation particularly. Coffee, is, after all, 
still a flourishing, if not always a profitable 
product of Brazilian agriculture, and this fur 
ther points up the question whether the rise 
and decline of Vassouras is a central and re 
curring theme, or only an incidental episode 
in the evolution of coffee cultivation before 
and since 1900. The very concentration on 
this case of Vassouras accentuates the effect of 
its isolation from the totality of Brazilian 
economy, except insofar as it 1s related to the 
rise and fall of the institution of slavery. 


Herein, on the other hand, may lie the par 
ticular interest of this case study of Vassouras 
for the outside, and especially the American, 
reader. Dr. Stein has executed for Brazil a 
more objective, and more rounded and con 
crete analysis of slavery, and of the plantation 
system, than is perhaps available for the com 
parable cotton economy of the American 
South during the same period. Here there is 
no vestige of romantic or sentimental apol 
ogy, or of righteous condemnation. Instead, 
there is a surgical operation—or better still, 
racial, 
and even religious and cultural organs and 


an autopsy—dissecting the economic, 


components of the be ry of Vassouras society. 


The key theme is thus actually not coffee, 
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or even Vassouras, but the use and abuse of 
soil and labor under slavery and its unhappy 
impact upon society. The plan and order of 
the book cover the period before and after 
1888, the year of abolition; and its four parts 
comprise, as it were, the principal stages of 
the evolution of Vassouras, from forest wild- 
erness to an apparently prosperous plantation 
economy in the first half of the ninteenth 
century, to a long-impending and politically 
untroubled abolition of slavery, and inex- 
orably, as it were, to a final “crumbling” de- 
cline in the closing years of the century. While 
the three chapters in Part Two analyze “The 
Economy of Prosperity,” the third part 
reaches out far beyond economics; its four 
chapters describe “Plantation Society,” in 
terms of the character of the free population, 
planter and slave relations, social patterns of 
plantation life, and religion and relaxation 
on the plantation. An Epilogue outlines the 
economic trends and social effects following 
the break-up of the slave-coffee-plantation 
cycle, as “the cattle moved in and the people 
of Vassouras moved out.” (p. 287) A 
considerable number of statistical tables and 
graphs, and a useful glossary of common Bra- 
zilian terminology, illuminate and_ clarify 
helpfully the major factors and features of 
Vassouras population and production. Two 
maps and a few photographs of a century or 
more ago arouse rather than satisfy interest 
in the pictorial aspects of Vassoura’s physical 
appearance. 

A quite different motive and method ac- 
tuated the preparation of Dr. Hutchinson’s 
Village and Plantation Life in Northeastern 
Brazil. A product of the Community Study 
Project, sponsored jointly by the State of Ba- 
hia and Columbia University, it is a publica- 
tion of the American Ethnological Society, 
and is based upon extensive field work carried 
on during 1950-51, and again in 1955 and 1956. 
Like Vassouras, this volume is an intensive 
study of a single, relatively small and second- 
ary district in Brazil, whose economy was 
largely dependent upon the production of a 
single staple, sugar. 

Here, however, the resemblance stops. Ex- 
cept for a brief, two-page bibliography, the 
material for the volume was obtained by per- 
sonal “observation, participation in the life 
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of the village (Vila Kecéncavo) and sur- 
rounding area,” in the orthodox fashion of 
anthropological field-work. The resulting 
work is essentially contemporary rather than 
historical in orientation, except for the three 
introductory chapters, briefly recounting the 
early origins of sugar cultivation in this part 
of Bahia province, whose history reaches back 
to the mid-sixteenth century. Following this, 
the main body of the text is descriptive, with 
full and explicit verbal, but all too few visual, 
illustrations. It covers every aspect of life and 
labor in this ancient and rather isolated ag- 
ricultural community. Separate chapters deal 
respectively with the mechanics and eco- 
nomics of the sugar plantation and the central 
sugar factory, as well as town life. Especially 
informative and illuminating are the carefully 
detailed and documented descriptions of the 
intricate hierarchical structure and status of 
class and race, which somewhat contradict the 
color tolerance reputedly characteristic of Bra- 
zil. The diverse forms of family life are cor 
related with class distinctions and economic 
conditions. Religious beliefs and practices are 
shown to have a dual character, which is de- 
rived from a blending of Christian and Afri- 
can elements. 

A final chapter on “Recent Changes in Vila 
Recdncavo” reports the observations of a sec 
ond visit in 1955 and 1956, only five years af 
ter the first stay. Its significance lies in the 
fact that this remote, slow-changing commun- 
ity has within a few years felt the impact of 
social, economic, and even physical change re- 
sulting from the recent introduction of oil 
exploration and production activity, accom- 
panied by the inflow of new people, capital 
and customs, bringing the community to “the 
verge of something new and exciting.” 

Samuel Rezneck 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


Industrial Tax-Exemption in Puerto Rico. By 
Mitton C. Taytor. (Madison, University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1957, 172 pp., $3.50.) 
Industrialization has been the most import- 

ant factor causing Puerto Rico’s standard of 

living to rise, and the available evidence tends 
to indicate that a program of tax exemptions 
has been influential in attracting new indus- 
tries. This apparent success with tax exemp- 
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tions is of interest mainly because it conflicts 
with state and local government experience in 
the United States where industrial tax exemp- 
tions have generally been regarded as inef- 
fective by students of public finance. Probably 
the main reason for Puerto Rico’s success has 
been the large size of these tax exemptions. 
United States firms locating in Pureto Rico 
are granted virtually complete exemption (for 
approximately ten years) from all major taxes 
levied by Puerto Rico, and they also avoid 
taxes levied by the United States. These tax 
exemption privileges have been extended, for 
competitive reasons, to many already existing 
firms in Puerto Rico. In addition, goods 
manufactured in Puerto Rico can enter the 
United States free of tariff. Thus tax and 
tariff exemptions are added to whatever ad 
vantages may be gained from low wages. The 
result has been a significant inflow of capital. 


Although agreeing that tax exemptions 
have attracted many new firms which other 
wise might not have moved to Puerto Rico, 
Taylor points out many defects of the tax-ex- 
emption form of industrial subsidy. Income 


tax exemptions give no aid during the first 


years of a firm’s operation when it often 
suffers losses, and it is difficult to prevent the 
extension of tax exemption to many firms 
which need no encouragement. Tax exemp 
tions are difficult to administer and control, 
their costs avoid public scrutiny because they 
do not appear in the budget, and their spread 
to other groups in the economy is dificult to 
control once the principle of exemption is 
established. In addition, the tax system tends 
to become regressive because of the necessity 
of increasing the tax burden on non-business 
groups. Because of the many defects of tax 
exemptions, it might seem that a program of 
subsidies would have been a wiser choice. Di 
rect subsidies would be an improvement over 
tax exemptions, but their costs would still be 
borne proportionally more by the non-favored 
taxpayers who, in the case of business subsi 
dies, tend to be of the lower income group. 
In addition, subsidies granted by one under 
developed country tend to bring retaliatory 
subsidies by others, thus negating any original 
advantage. 


This study of tax exemptions in Puerto 
Rico should be of interest in the Many under- 


developed countries where tax exemptions 
might be considered as a means of attracting 
foreign capital as well as in some areas of the 
United States which would benefit from in 
dustrialization. However, Taylor’s criticisms 
of industrial subsidies in general and tax ex 
emptions in particular seem to be overly in 
fluenced by considerations which are appli 
cable mainly to already-industrialized coun 
tries. A regressive tax system and xreat in 
equality of income distribution are charac 
teristic of rapidly industrializing countries 
whereas progression and less inequality may 
industrialization has 
living. 


be achieved only after 


greatly increased the standard of 
Therefore, transferring the costs of industrial 
ization to lower income groups may actually 
be an advantage because it is well known that 
inequality of income distribution encourages 
a faster rate of capital formation. Hiding the 
costs of industrial subsidies and extending 
subsidies to more firms than seems necessary 
may also be viewed as advantageous during 
the early stages of industrialization because of 
the urgent need to accumulate capital by al 
most any method. Possible retaliation by 
other underdeveloped countries is indeed a 
probability, but progress typically results from 
competition between groups. And even if all 
underdeveloped countries were to offer uni 
form firms, 


might still find these countries attractive as 


exemptions to new investors 
compared with already industrialized coun 
tries. 

Taylor has done a fine job in pointing out 
that Puerto Rico’s program 
contains many defects, and these criticisms 


tax exemptie mn 


should be studied closely before a similar sys 
tem is adopted in other underdeveloped coun 
tries or relatively underdeveloped areas of the 
United States. But we must not lose sight of 
the fact that Puerto Rico has had considerable 
success with tax exemptions and that tax ex 
emptions may be effective if significant in 
amount. 
Don M. Soule 
University of Illinois 


Let There Be Light, The Electric Utility In 
dustry in Wisconsin: 1881-1955. By Forrest 
McDona.p. (Madison, Wis., The American 
History Research Center, 1957, viii, 404, pp.) 
The authenic conclusions reached in this 
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study, based on careful historical research, 
indicate that popular misconceptions concern- 
ing the development of the electrical utility 
industry are in line for some drastic revision. 
Leaders in the industry, notably Samuel In- 
sull, have been much maligned, and the hold- 
ing company did not necessarily play a malev- 
olent role. Nor was the task of bringing 
light and power within reach of all as simple 
as flicking a switch. Before 1900, technological 
changes came fast and furiously, and the ob- 
solescence factor ruined many firms. although 
most pioneer companies ended bankrupt be 
cause of slowness in mastering the economics 
of the industry. Rates, for example, might be 
based on the number of bulbs. The only mar 
ket was for illumination until about 1890 
when electrified street transit systems nearly 
doubled the energy sold without adding ma- 
terially to investment costs. Meanwhile, Wis- 


consin people became infected with “hydo- 
mania,” learning too late that their shallow, 
sluggish rivers could not usher in an era of 
free power. The industry survived this aber- 


ration, as well as the inter-urban traction 
craze and the crusade by Progressive politi- 
cians against “special interests.” 

The utilities companies, in fact, preferred 
regulation by independent experts on a state 
level to that of frequently ignorant or cor- 
rupt local officials. The Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission undertook, after 1907, to police 
the financial activities, establish standards of 
service and fix rates. Wisconsin, it may be 
added, has had an unusual record of amicable 
relations between the utilities industry and 
the regulatory commission. 

Until 1916 the blessings of electricity were 
available mainly to larger cities. Insull’s ex- 
periment in Illinois in 1910 showed, however, 
that a number of small rural towns could be 
served from a single power source. His Mid- 
west Utilities Company was formed for the 
purpose of consolidating isolated systems, and 
succeeded in reducing costs, slashing rates, 
and improving and extending the service. 
The holding company device was used for 
constructive ends, namely to raise the required 
capital and ensure maximum control by 
skilled utility men. 

As late as 1913 rural electrification 
considered a pipe-dream. Small town power 


was 


plants seldom paid their cost, and few of the 
over three hundred electric companies in Wis- 
consin could afford to extend their service to 
farmers who, in any case, preferred the 
cheaper kerosene for lighting. Heavy line 
losses in power transmission and other serious 
technical obstacles stood in the way, and the 
Commission frowned upon extensions to rural 
communities as an unhealthy investment. In 
the 1920's the larger companies took the lead 
in promoting rural electrification and by 1931 
19.1°,, of Wisconsin’s farms had electricity 
(almost twice the national average of 10.9°,). 
McDonald finds no evidence that the REA 
either hastened the spread of electricity to 
farms or ensured lower rates in Wisconsin. 
Let There Be Light is unquestionably the 
best book written to date on the history of 
this important segment of our economy, and 
deserves a wide reading audience. It chroni- 
cles with concrete detail, based on business 
records and official documents, the inside story 
of the growth of the electric utility industry 
in Wisconsin. At the same time it goes be- 
yond the local scene to include the larger con- 
text of men, ideas and events. In view of its 
comprehensive scope and competent scholar- 
ship it is a significant contribution to our 
knowledge of industry history. 
F. W. Kohlmeyer 
University of Illinots 


Chicago Giant, A Biography of “Long John” 
Wentworth. By Don E. Fenrensacuer. 
(Madison, Wisc., The American History 
Research Center, 1957, ix, 278 pp., $4.50.) 
“Long John” Wentworth (1815-1888) was 

a contentious Chicago newspaper publisher 

and politician whose career spanned the years 

of the city’s youth and early adulthood. This 
biography covers his early life in New Ham- 
shire, his migration to Chicago in 1836, his 
tempestuous course as editor and publisher of 
the Chicago Democrat, his six terms as Illinois 
congressman, his real estate speculations, and 
his two terms as Mayor of Chicago. The work 

is thoroughly researched and ably written. A 

short “Bibliographical Note,” the extensive 

footnotes, and a thorough index conclude the 
volume. 

In or out of office, “Long John” was a poli- 
tician, first, last and always. He regarded him- 
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self as a Jacksonian Democrat and, though 
he supported the Wilmot Proviso, remained 
with the party until the Compromise of 1850. 
He returned to the fold in 1852, attempting 
with Douglas to allay the strife between the 
Free Soilers and Compromise Democrats. 
He split with Douglas at the time of, but not 
precisely because of, the Kansas question, sup- 
ported Fremont in 1856—still protesting that 
he was a Democrat—and then became the 
first Republican Mayor of Chicago in 1857, 
He “eulogized the administration but de 
nounced its Kansas policy, execrated Douglas 
but invited him into the Republican fold, and 
in this capricious fashion made provision for 
any eventuality.” (page 154) 

If “Long John’s” erratic course from indif- 
ference to abolition is breathtaking, his erratic 
tyranny as Mayor of Chicago is hilarious. He 
led raids on gambling dens and brothels 
one of which embarrassed a number of Re- 
publican delegates to the 1860 convention, 
was involved in street fights, got hauled into 
court and fined for assault, and in the name 
of frugality burned an issue of municipal 
bonds and fired the entire police force! More 
enduring achievements were the raising of 
the city’s grade level out of the mud and the 
establishment of a professional fire depart- 
ment. 

One may lose his way occasionally among 
the intricacies of city, state, and national po- 
litical alignments, but altogether Professor 
Fehrenbacher handles a difficult problem of 
organization and emphasis well. He has 
brought to life a legendary figure, and history, 
like truth, is often stranger than legend. 

John Pixton 
The Pennsylvania State University 
Ogontz Center 


vapital in Agriculture: Its Formation and 

Financing Since 1870. By Atvin S. 

Tostiese. A Study by the National Bureau 

of Economic Research, New York. (Prince- 

ton, N.J., Princeton University Press, 1957, 

xxvi, 232 pp., $6.00.) 

Professor Tostlebe’s Capital in Agriculture 
is the second in a series of National Bureau 
monographs dealing with capital formation 
and financing in the United States. The study 
fills a heretofore conspicuous gap in agricul 


tural literature by measuring the growth of 
real farm capital in four maor categories 

land and buildings, machinery, livestock, and 
stored crops—from 1870 to 1950, and by de 
termining the financial assets used in farming 
—currency holdings, demand deposits, gov 


ernment bonds, time deposits and investments 
in cooperatives—since 1900. While primarily 
a study of the growth of real capital, the book 
devotes sufficient attention to other basic ag- 
ricultural developments to enable the reader 
to see capital growth in its correct historical 


context. Eight brief chapters constitute the 
textual material, which is supplemented by 
nine appendices, over 50 tables, and 18 charts. 
Indeed, much of the value of the work rests 
not only on Dr. Tostlebe’s analysis, but rather 
with the presentation of the data itself. The 
data have been derived largely from published 
reports of the Bureau of the Census and the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, but have 
never been presented previously in such use 
ful form. 

Physical capital 1910-1914 
prices grew steadily trom 1870 to 1950, ex 
cept between 1920 and 1935. Between 1870 and 
1900, real capital formation took place at a 
faster pace than during any subsequent pe- 
riod, in spite of the fact that the prices paid 
to farmers were declining much of the time. 
The main reason for such rapid capital 
growth was the availability of cheap good 
land. By 1900, the chance of starting a farm 
on a shoestring was growing increasingly 
slim, and was all but eliminated by 1920. 
After 1920 capital formation took place al- 
wholly on established farms, and 
even then much of it motion 
by farmers often burdened heavy 
debt and tax loads. The value of physical 
assets declined sharply in the early 1920's and 
in the early 1930's, with values declining 33 
per cent in current prices trom 1930 to 1935, 


measured in 


most 
was set 1n 
with 


though these changes were due largely to 
falling prices. From 1935 to 1940, the value 
of physical assets in current prices rose 9 per 
cent. With the outbreak of World War IL, 
the rise in value of physical farm assets was 
greatly accelerated, though this increase too 
must be attributed largely to changes in the 
level of prices. After the War, the persistence 
of strong markets brought further rises in the 


prices of farm assets, and encouraged a con 


| 
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siderable physical expansion in some of the 
means of agricultural production. 

Accompanying the growth of farm capital 
have been changes in its composition. As the 
historical sketch above may suggest, real es- 
tate became less important and machinery 
and power somewhat more important, in 
the whole of physical farm capital. The 
growth of mechanization on the farm since 
1940 was particularly significant in this re- 
spect; during the war the need fer increased 
output coincided with an acute labor short- 
age on the farm. As a result, farmers added 
to their stocks of machinery at an unprece- 
dented rate, and would have added even more 
machinery had various items been more read- 
ily available. This trend continued after the 
war. 

In every decade examined in the study 
except the one immediately preceding 1920, 
farmers supplied from their own income and 
savings, by far the greater part of the funds 
that financed capital acquisition. Thus, the 
trends in the savings of farmers and capital 


formation in agriculture have followed quite 


similar patterns. But only infrequently they 
aproached equality in amount. Therefore, 
external sources of funds have assisted sub- 
stantially in capital formation, particularly 
from 1900 to 1920. From an early date, com- 
mercial banks played an important role 
such external financing as did occur. Other 
institutional sources gained ground in the 
1920's and 1930's, but by the end of World 
War II, commercial banks were once again 
the most important external source. 

Based upon his observations of the past 
and on the assumption of a level of prosperity 
sufficiently high to invite capital formation, 
Dr. Tostlebe projects these trends as “reason- 
able expectations” of developments in agri- 
cultural capital growth: the volume of farm 
products per unit of capital will rise; capital 
per person engaged i in farming will rise; capi- 
tal per farm will rise; growth of capital in the 
aggregate will occur only in times of reason- 
able prosperity at an average rate that is likely 
to be substantially less than one per cent per 
annum; the composition of farm capital will 
continue to be slowly modified; funds for in- 
vestment in agriculture will be provided 
chiefly by farmers out of gross income; and 
non-reaLestate credit will represent a larger 
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fraction of the total than in the first half of 
the century. 

This book represents a worthy contribution 
to agricultural economics. It should prove val- 
uable not only to the historian who seeks basic 
relationships existent in the past but also to 
the policy-oriented analyst who recognizes 
that there are continuities in basic develop 
ments and that new relationships can be de- 
rived to provide insights for a more thought- 
ful analysis of contemporary problems. 

Karl Sauber 
University of Illinois 


and Technical Problems of Aus- 
tralia’s Rural Industries. By D. B. Wu- 
uiams. (Melbourne, Melbourne University 

Press, 1957, xii, 146 pp.) 

The development of the Australian econ- 
omy has been materially influenced, in a va- 
riety of ways, by her rural industries. In 
particular, the heavy inflows of capital and 
labor upon which the expansion of the nine- 
teenth century depended were directly related 
to the growth of the agricultural sector. De- 
spite the rapid industrialization which has 
followed World War II the rural industries 
have again assumed a position of unusuai 
importance. As an analysis of that position 
Dr. Williams’ Economic and Technical Prob- 
lems of Australia’s Rural Industries is, there- 
fore, of particular interest. 

The book is concerned primarily with sur- 
veying post-war agricultural developments in 
Australia, with special reference to the in- 
fluence which has been exerted, both directly 
and indirectly, by government policy. The 
material is presented upon a firm statistical 
foundation, and exposes many well-chosen 
aspects of the Australian rural industries. The 
reader is capably led through an analysis of 
recent and current policy issues, the structure 
of the agricultural sector, marketing arrange- 
ments for various products, land tenure con- 
ditions, taxation, problems of farm credit, ag- 
ricultural education, and the impact of tech- 
nological change. An appendix of individual 
farm case studies should prove of special in- 
terest to the foreign reader. 

The underlying assumption upon which 
the author builds his presentation is that fur- 
ther expansion of rural production should be 


Economic 
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encouraged as an essential part of any long 
run program of economic growth. As a corol- 
lary, government policy not aimed specifically 
in that direction is regarded unfavorably. 
This explains the uneasiness which is evident 
throughout the book about the extent to 
which agricultural policy has been merely a 
by-product of, and therefore subservient to, 
general economic policy. The author takes 
the stand that rural industries, which are re- 
sponsible for over 85 per cent of Australia’s 
export earnings, deserve more favorable treat- 
ment than is possible under policies formu- 
lated with a view only to problems of general 
economic stability. Thus he sees the 1951-52 
balance of payments crisis as a blessing in dis 
guise, in as much as it emphasised the need 
for an expansion of exports and precipitated 
the adoption of a positive agricultural policy. 
The encouragement of farm production is de- 
fended on several grounds, but especially be- 
cause marginal productivity in agriculture is 
higher than in manufacturing industries. 
Thus “By channelling human and material re 
sources to rural industries we are taking ad 
vantage of our unique environmental condi- 
tions” (p. 3). 

Not all will agree with the policy recom- 
mendations which emerge from Dr. Wil- 
liams’ study. The reviewer is not convinced, 
for example, by the arguments supporting the 
contention that rural credit should be main- 
tained even where anti-inflationary restrictions 
are imposed on other fields of investment. As 
is perhaps inevitable in a study of this kind, 
one has the feeling that too little attention has 
been given to general (non-rural) considera- 
tions. The major problems facing the Aus- 
tralian economy today are the maintenance 
of her present high rate of growth on the one 
hand, and the elimination of a serious balance 
of payments disequilibrium on the other. It 
is within this framework that agricultural 
policy must be conceived. The question of 
ultimate importance is the extent to which the 
development program (which involves heavy 
immigration and a high import propensity) 
should be geared to the export earnings of ag- 
ricultural products. The answer must have 
deference to recent developments in the Euro 
pean trading sphere and to the likelihood of 
export prices (especially for wool) being 
maintained for any length of time at their pre 


sent buoyant level. The disturbed condition of 
the world economy may render the traditional 
analysis of comparative advantages less _rele- 
vant than Dr. Williams supposes. 
Nevertheless, the book makes a valuable 
contribution to a subject vitally important 
not only to Australia, but also to those coun 
tries with whom she trades. The author has 
more than fulfilled his modest hope that “this 
brief review may draw attention to the need 
for more intensive study of the wide range of 
problems involved” (p. vii). 
Me Gregor 
University of Illinots 


Now the Harvest: Memortes of a County 
Agricultural Agent. By Henry A. Wen- 
Lanp. (New York, Exposition Press, 1957, 
96 pp., $3.00.) 

In his book, Henry Weinland 
the problems of the early day farmer and 
tribulations which 


portrays 


many of the trials and 
have helped the farmer over many pitfalls. 
His portrayal of the problems of the farmer 
over the past fifty years and their need for 


some person or agency to carry the results 


of research, proves very interesting read 


ing. 

Henry A. Weinland was born in lowa 
in 1888, but his parents moved to Southern > 
California when he was very young. His 
father, as a missionary to the Indians in 
southern California, created what could be 
called a small demonstration farm on a 
five-acre plot set aside by the government 
for the use of the mission. Teaching by 
doing was the guiding thought behind the 
project. Little did Henry’s father realize 
that this crude attempt was an early ex- 
ample of the technique which was to be- 
come the greatest ad- 
vance in farm practices this country or the 
world has ever seen. It was on this plot, as 
well as a little corner set aside by his father 
for Henry’s very own use, that Henry had 
many experiences and learned firsthand les 


cornerstone of the 


sons that were to serve him throughout his 
life. He was conditioning himself for his 
life’s work as a County Agricultural Agent. 

After college, Henry taught school for a 
time and later represented California in Ha 
waii to study the spread of the Mediterra 
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nean Fruit Fly from the Orient to the Ha- 
waiian Islands. He was made Inspector of 
the Hawaiian Bureau of Agriculture and 
Forestry. That gave him access to all the mar- 
kets and places where fruit was growing. 
Henry proposed a self-supporting inspection 
service to cover future shipments of pineapples 
and bananas and they were to carry an inspec- 
tion tag. That was well received by Island au- 
thorities and the California commissioner. 
The California fruit 
pleased. 


growers were also 

About that time the Federal Government 
in Washington had finally enacted a com- 
prehensive plant quarantine act, controlling 
movements of plant material entering the 
U. S. and territories. They were sending a 
representative to Honolulu to take over the 
fruit quarantine work. Henry chose to re- 
turn to California for employment by the 
state. He was eligible for a position as Hor- 
ticultural Commissioner based on a previous 
examination. The job was purely one of en- 
forcing laws and regulations with little or 
no educational work. His feeling was that 
educational work with the farmers would 
lead them voluntarily and honestly to try 
to solve their many problems and thereby 
reduce the burden of all legal enforcement. 
Henry once lost three days’ pay when he 
helped a professor organize three agricul- 
tural clubs, because that was not the duty 
of a commissioner. He was determined to 
find some way to do educational work with 
rural farm people rather than continually en- 
force laws. 

Congress passed the Cooperative Smith- 
Lever Act in 1914, whereby the govern- 
ment shared with cooperative states the ex- 
pense of establishing the County Agent sys- 
tem. A County Agent was to be a man of 
practical farm experience with an agricul- 
tural education, working under the joint 
direction of the farmers, the State Agricul- 
tural College and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. He was to assist in de- 
termining the best agricultural practices for 
the community in which he was to be lo- 
cated. 

In a few years this system was to place 
trained agricultural representatives in every 
important county of the country. Henry tells 
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how a bedridden invalid sold him on the 
county agent movement. The two, with 
the secretary of the local Chamber of Com- 
merce, successfully pooled their efforts to 
get a county agent. After the first agent 
failed to render the proper service to the 
farmers of San Diego County, Henry ap- 
plied for the job and was appointed. He 
could then shift from enforcement work 
which he did not relish to educational work. 

The first thing Henry decided to do was 
to attend every meeting, regardless of wea- 
ther or numbers that might be in attendance. 
He had good turnouts. He lived his job 
and was one of the community. However, 
he lost a few so-called good friends because 
he would not go along with them on their 
greedy political ambitions. He was employed 
by the government and he would have no 
part of politics. 

It was after the entered 


United States 


World War II that the Farm Bureau and 
County Agent received real recognition as 
the logical and best agencies for increased 
food production which was so badly needed 


to win the war. All agricultural agencies 
were thrown in high gear. The farmers 
realized that by working cooperatively there 
was opportunity for a square deal in the 
market place. Rural people were beginning 
to wake up to the possibility of local improve- 
ment. 

Occasionally the college had sent out itin 
erant Home Economists to show advanced 
methods on various phases of women’s work. 
Again, an agent had to take interest in her 
women or they would not stay to listen. 
A slipshod, bored Home Agent had no place 
in the country. How true that is today. 

I would recommend this book to every per- 
son going into agricultural extension work 
and to every public relations man. The study 
and lessons described in this book could well 
be practiced by any businessman. 

As Henry A. Weinland says, “If as much 
intelligence, vigor and administrative dedi- 
cation went into the whole farm problem 
as have gone into the scientific improvement 
of agricultural methods, our contemporary 
paradox would not be so acute.” 

Val Kuska_ (Retired ) 
Agricultural Development Agent 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 


Book Briefs 


The Economics of the Fur Industry. By Vic- 
ror R. Fucus. Columbia Studies in the So- 
cial Sciences No. 593. (New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1957, xi, 168  pp., 
$5.00.) 

The United States is the world’s largest pro- 
ducer and also the leading importer of furs. 
But this old, glamorous industry is in trouble. 
Since World War II fur sales have been de- 
clining. Besides this long-run trend threaten- 
ing to lead to stagnation, the industry has been 
plagued by short-run instability. In this ex- 
cellent brief study of the fur industry the 
author analyzes the production and market- 
ing of furs, their manufacture into garments, 
and the sales resistance of the moody con- 
sumer. Supplies of wild furs, he finds, are 
cyclical in character, but respond to environ- 
mental and not to economic factors. Ranch 
fur supplies show more stability and in the 
long-run are responsive to price fluctuations. 
Sales declines, he believes, may reflect the fail- 
ure of the wealthy classes and the urban white 
collar worker to share relatively in the gains 
in income since World War II: other factors 
are a decline in conspicuous consumption, the 
absence of installment sales and of a second- 
hand market for furs, heavy sales taxes, and 
bad sales practices. 

To meet these problems the author suggests 
industry organization, advertising to widen 
the market, labor recruitment of young men, 
improved productivity, research to develop 
new products, improved and expanded sup- 
ply, adequate lobbying in Washington, con- 
sumer education, aid to retailers, improved 
fur fashions, and credit reform. Needless to 
say, the author is not particularly optimistic 
about the adoption of these reforms. A good 
bibliography lists the principal references of 
interest to the economist or historian. 

Rodney C. Loehr 
University of Minnesota 


The New St. Lawrence Frontier: A Survey 
of the Economic Potential in the St. Law- 
rence Area of New York State. By Siwney 
C. Surrin and Epwarp E. Parmer. (Syra- 
cuse, Syracuse University Press, 1957, xiii, 
QS pp.. $3.00.) 


Had the St. Lawrence Waterway and power 
development been undertaken in the low 
cost ‘thirties when state and national officials 
were seriously interested in providing cheap 
transportation and power, up state New York 
and particularly the St. Lawrence region 
might have enjoyed something of the great 
boom that has come to comparable areas like 
the Columbia and Tennessee Valleys. Un- 
fortunately, small minded men in labor, rail- 
roads, chambers of commerce, jealous of their 
own privileges and fearful of change managed 
to prevent this development until the fifties 
when some of the advantages that might 
earlier have been enjoyed are no longer ob- 
tainable. New York has lost many industries 
since 1933, its agricultural plant has greatly 
shrunk and the drive for cheap power for 
farms, homes and factories has slowed down. 
It was the needs of a major industry (steel) 
for cheap and easy transportation to bring in 
millions of tons of iron ore by water that fi 
nally broke down opposition and permitted 
the St. Lawrence Waterway to be approved 
by the United States Congress, and under- 
taken jointly by Canada and New York State. 

Nothing of the controversies of the past 
concerning the St. Lawrence Waterway ap 
pear in this slight and uninspired booklet. 
The authors briefly and superficially examine 
agriculture, industry and population of the 
three St. Lawrence Counties, intimate that 
the waterway and power development may 
and probably will produce changes and 
amidst cliches, repetition, emphasis on the ob- 
vious, inconsistencies and infelicities of expres- 
sion offer little that casual reading of the 
newspapers has not provided. 

Paul W. Gates 
Cornell University 


Geographic Differentials of Agricultural 
Wages in the United States. By Wiis D. 
Wearnerrorp, Jr. Harvard Studies in Labor 
in Agriculture. (Cambridge, Mass., Har 
vard University Press, 1956, 99 pp.) 
Although most farm work is done by farm- 

ers and their families, agriculture employs be- 

tween two and three million hired workers, 
who characteristically bargain individually 
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with equally independent farmers. Weather- 
ford’s study is concerned with the geographic 
pattern of farm wages paid these laborers, a 
definite pattern which has been quite stable 
for nearly a century through the fluctua- 
tions of both seasonal and business cycles. 
After investigating how historical 
acting through generations have determined 
the present farm wage pattern, he concludes 
that farm wage rates are a measure of the 
labor productivity patterns on American 
farms. The supply of labor is the most per- 
vasive factor in labor productivity, since 
where each laborer works with large quanti- 
ties of land, there is a tendency for labor pro- 
ductivity to be high. The supply of labor on 
farms is, in turn, determined by the birth 
rate, alternative opportunities, and migration. 


forces 


Brief and to the point, Geographic Differ- 
entials of Agricultural Wages in the United 
States is an interesting contribution to agri- 
cultural literature which should be valuable 
not only to the student of labor but to all 
those concerned with the historical processes 
that have shaped today’s agriculture. 

Karl Sauber 
University of Illinots 


Literature of Agricultural Research. By Ricu- 
BLANCHARD AND Haratp Osrvovp. 
(Berkeley, University of California Press, 
1958, 231 pp., $5.00. ) 

Vast as it is, the literature of agriculture has 
had to wait a long time for a guidebook, and 
certainly this pioneer effort by Blanchard and 
Ostvold will be welcomed by all whose work 
and inclination require the searching of past 
and present printed matter in this field. 

The emphasis is on plant and animal sci- 
ences, soils and fertilizers, food and nutrition, 
with a short section devoted to the social 
sciences. At first glance it appears that agri- 
cultural history does not fare too well, only 
seventeen entries being listed under a sub- 
heading of general agriculture. One may find, 
however, numerous other bibliographical 
sources relating to history attached to special 
subjects, for example, botanical history, vet- 
erinary medicine history, animal husbandry 
history. From the agricultural historian’s 
viewpoint, this material would be more use- 
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ful if grouped together physically in the book, 
or at least in the index. 

Journals are not admitted to this guide un- 
less they regularly contain abstracts or other 
bibliographical materials. This is unfortu- 
nate, when one considers that a journal such 
as AcricuLturaL History, for instance, 7s the 
literature of its special field. A list of out- 
standing journals for each division and subdi- 
vision of agriculture would seem to be a war- 
ranted addition. 


Naturally, everyone has his own ideas of 
what should go into a guide of this sort. 
From this reviewer's standpoint, statistical 
records are the most important hard-to-find 
agricultural literature, and he would like to 
see a special section with a detailed index de- 


voted to locating statistical records on specific 
commodities and livestock, from as far back 
as possible in our history up to the present. 
What is needed, of course, is a guide about 
double the size of this one, and when Messrs. 
Blanchard and Ostvold recover from what 
must have been the long and arduous task of 
compiling this first edition, it is to be hoped 
they will begin on the second. In the mean- 
time, they can be proud of having produced a 
much-needed and most useful reference work. 
D. A. Brown 
University of Illinois 


Patterns of Farm Financial Structure. By 
Donato C. Horton. National Bureau of 
Economic Research. (Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1957, xx, 185 pp., $4.50.) 
This monograph, the fourth study in the 

National Bureau’s Agricultural Finance Pro- 

ject, is a cross-section view of the economic 

and physical determinants of the financial 
structure of farm enterprise. Dr. Horton seeks 
to show that while there are virtually an in- 
finite number of influences determining dif- 
ferent patterns of financial organization in 
different sectors of agriculture, many of these 
influences can be identified with the nature 
of the farm assets and farm operations that 
require financing. The data drawn from the 

1939 Census of Agriculture, the averages of 

the characteristics of all the farms within 108 

sample counties, seem to lend some support to 

Dr. Horton’s original hypothesis. The text is 
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concluded with a summary of findings in re- 
sponse to questions concerning the economic 
characteristics of a given type of agriculture 
and how these characteristics affect its use of 
outside financing, the effect of these charac- 
teristics upon the extent to which outside fi- 
nancing is required in the form of debt, and 
the extent to which different factors influence 
the different sources of credit drawn upon 
for farm financing. 

Patterns of Farm Financial Structure should 
be of particular value to the student of farm fi- 
nance; the historian may find it rough going 
due to both the nature of the material and the 
manner of presentation, which at times calls 
for considerable tabular interpretation. 


Cotton. By Harry Barres Brown anv Jacos 
Osporn Ware. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1958, (3rd ed., New York, xii, 
566 pp., $12.00.) 

Long a standard in agricultural literature, 

Cotton has been revised by the junior author, 
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Professor Ware, for the purpose of incorporat- 
ing into this encyclopedic analysis new infor- 
mation concerning cotton in its most impor- 
tant aspects. 

While the general plan of Cotton does not 
differ from earlier editions, the whole book 
has been largely rewritten, and has been gen- 
erously garnished with new illustrations and 
the latest applicable statistical information. 
The major areas of discussion are an historical 
survey of cotton, the cotton plant, subjects 
related to the production of cotton, different 
phases of cotton marketing, cotton manufac- 
turing and processing, and the commercial 
status of cotton. New emphasis is placed on 
the mechanization of cotton culture, improv- 
ments in varieties of cotton and handling 
methods, and the competition domestic cotton 
faces in foreign production and synthetic fi- 
bers. 

Though directed primarily to the agrono- 
mist, Cotton should be of value to the histor- 
ian, for bits of interesting and valuable his- 
torical information are interspersed through- 
out the text. 


Notes and Comments 


The Agricultural History Society has con- 
ducted a number of intensive membership 
drives in its 40 years of existence. The most 
recent of these campaigns, in 1957-58 under 
the leadership of Professor H. C. M. Case of 
the University of Illinois, helped bring in 129 
new members in 1957 and 76 new members 
in the first quarter of 1958. At the end of 
1957, the Society had 652 paid subscribers, of 
which 272 were individual members and 380 
were institutions. The Society needs an even 
greater increase in membership than that en- 
joyed in the past year if it is to continue to 
publish a journal of the size attained in re- 
cent issues. Each member of the Society is 
urged to obtain at least one new member 
during 1958. Invite persons who have a gen- 
uine interest in agricultural history to join the 
Society or send names and addresses of pro- 
spective members to the editor or to the 


secretary-treasurer. We will be willing to ex- 
tend the invitation in your behalf. 


April 1958 Meeting 

The Agricultural History Society, meeting 
with the Mississippi Valley Historical As- 
sociation in Minneapolis, Minnesota, held a 
conference of the Executive Committee, a 
luncheon, and the annual business meeting 
on April 24, 1958, and a joint session with 
the Association on April 25, 1958. These 
were among the best-attended sessions the 
Society has ever sponsored. 

The meeting of the Executive Committee 
was called to order at 9:00 a.m., April 24, 1958, 
by the Society’s president, Walter H. Ebling. 
The secretary-treasurer presented the financial 
report, which was discussed. C. Clyde Jones 
presented his report as editor. He stated that 
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the University of Illinois had indicated that 
it would provide half-time services of a sec- 
retary beginning July 1. Mr. Jones reported 
that he planned to issue an annual index for 
each volume of Agricultural History and 
hoped to issue a cumulative index. The 
Executive Committee expressed its apprecia- 
tion to Mr. Jones as editor and to the Univer- 
sity of Illinois for its assistance. 

Gilbert C. Fite discussed the possibility of 
the Society sponsoring a regular luncheon at 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
meetings each year. George Anderson moved 
that the Society propose to the Executive 
Committee of the Association that it sponsor 
an annual luncheon at the Association’s meet- 
ing. Mr. Atherton motion, 
which was then passed. Mr. Ebling read the 
report of the membership committee that had 
been submitted by H. C. M. Case. Mr. Ebling 
reported that the joint membership as pro- 
posed to the American Farm Economic As- 
sociation was in abeyance. He proposed that 
the journal carry a direct appeal to the mem- 
bership, asking that each member approach 
another person with respect to joining. Mr. 
Anderson suggested that leading farmers 
might be asked to join. Mr. Atherton sug- 
gested that an appeal be made to leaders of 
farm organizations. Mr. Atherton moved that 
Mr. Jones be authorized to expand such funds 
for printing as might be necessary in pro- 
moting memberships. The motion was sec- 
onded and passed. 

Mr. Shannon presented the report of the 
Edwards Memorial Award Committee, which 
report was accepted. The secretary-treasurer 
presented the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee. Upon very close balloting, with a 
total of 118 members voting, the following 
officers were elected: president, Vernon Car- 
stensen; vice president, H. C. M. Case; 
secretary-treasurer, Wayne D. Rasmussen; ex- 
ecutive committee, Clarence Danhof and Hu- 
bert Schmidt; and book award committee, 
Theodore Saloutos. There being no further 


»nded the 


business, the meeting was adjourned. 
Arrangements had been made by Gilbert 
C. Fite for the Society to hold a special 
luncheon at noon on April 24, 1958. Mr. 
Carstensen, newly-elected president, presented 
Mr. Ebling, who addressed the group on the 
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use of historical statistics by the agricultural 
historian. Mr. Ebling traced the development 
of the collection of agricultural statistics from 
the first efforts to the present time, pointing 
out that refinements in the data have been 
made constantly. 

At the conclusion of his stimulating ad- 
dress, Mr. Ebling called the group to order as 
the annual business meeting of the Agricul- 
tural History Society. The secretary-treasurer 
distributed copies of the financial report for 
1957. The Society accepted the report and 
expressed its appreciation of the work of the 
secretary-treasurer. The editor reported upon 
the present status of the journal, the expected 
assistance from the University of Illinois, and 
plans for preparing current and back indexes 
of the journal. A number of persons com- 
mended Mr. Jones for his work and suggested 
that the Society should do everything possible 
to support his efforts. 

Mr. Ebling presented the membership re- 
port for H. C. M. Case’s committee, and 
discussed a number of proposals for increas- 
ing membership. The work done by Mr. 
Case and others had been of utmost value, 
but a sustained effort was necessary if the 
Society was to maintain its present position. 
Earle D. Ross reported for the book award 
committee. he secretary-treasurer reported 
for the nominating committee, and those of 
the new officers who were present were 
introduced. 

The Edwards Memorial Award Committee 
announced that the award to an established 
scholar had been made to Chester McArthur 
Destler for his article “David Dickson’s ‘Sys- 
tem of Farming’ and the Agricultural Revolu- 
tion in the Deep South, 1850-1855.” The 
student award went to Roy Vernon Scott for 
his article, “The Rise of the Farmers’ Mutual 
Benefit Association in Illinois, 1883-1891.” 
There being no further business, the meeting 
was adjourned. 

The joint session of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association and the Society, on 
New Deal Agricultural Policy, met at 3:00 
p.-m., April 25, 1958. The program was ar- 
ranged by Robert G. Dunbar of Montana 
State College. John D. Hicks of the Univer- 
sity of California served as chairman. The 
session drew an overflow attendance of 110 
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125 persons. Roy E. Huffman of Montana 
State College discussed “Montana Contribu- 
tions to New Deal Farm Policy.” Because it 
was one of the first states to feel the pinch 
of agricultural depression, Montana became 
a testing ground for many ideas aimed at im- 
proving farm conditions. M. L. Wilson of 
Montana made major contributions to New 
Deal farm policy. 

Gertrude A. Slichter of the University of 
Illinois traced “Franklin D. Roosevelt's Farm 
Policy as Governor of New York State.” She 
pointed out that Governor Roosevelt was will- 
ing to work with farm groups and that he 
gave attention to marketing problems, land 
utilization and reforestation. However, his 
policies as governor did not directly for- 
shadow the agricultural New Deal. 

Richard S. Kirkendall of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity discussed “The New Deal Professors and 
Politics of Agriculture.” He pointed out that 
something other than the business approach 
was needed to depression problems, and that 
many of the successful New Deal agricultural 
policies originated with economists, college 


professors, and other intellectuals. The session 
concluded with an animated discussion of the 


papers. 


Some 150 farm leaders from 26. states 
adopted a plan on May 5, 1958, to erect an 
Agricultural Hall of Fame. They intend to 
dedicate the multimillion-dollar memorial to 
those who have made significant contribu- 
tions to the progress of agriculture. The 
group elected Howard A. Cowden, Kansas 
City head of the Consumers Cooperative As- 
sociation, as president of the new organiza- 
tion. The recently established board of gover- 
nors consists of 45 men and one woman. 
A special committee will choose the building 
site in the near future. 


The Forest History Foundation has estab- 
lished an office for Eastern and Southern 
United States and Canada in Syracuse, N. Y. 
The Foundation’s “Forest History News- 
letter” (Winter, 1958) reported that records 
on the lumbering industry and on forestry 
have recently been added to the Yale Library, 
Baker Library at Harvard, the Oregon 
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Historical Society, and Bancroft Library at 
Berkeley, California. The same newsletter 
contains a briefly annotated list of the Foun- 
dation’s oral history interviews. Some 34 
interviews have been completed; 17 more are 
in process. 


The Tenth International Conference of Ag- 
ricultural Economists convenes at Mysore, 
India, August 29-September 9, 1958. The gen- 
eral theme of the meeting is “Agriculture 
and Its Terms of Trade.” The group will 
consider “the problems of balance between 
agriculture and other activities in the process 
of the economic growth of states and the 
development of a sound world economy.” 
Address inquiries to Professor H. C. M. Case, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, International 
Conference of Agricultural Economists, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


The History of Science Society has an- 
nouced the annual Ida and Henry Schuman 
Prize of $250.00 for an original essay in the 
history of science and its cultural influences. 
The competition is open to undergraduate 
and graduate students in any American or 
Canadian college or university. Papers sub- 
mitted for the prize should be approximately 
5,000 words in length and thoroughly docu- 
mented. Entries and inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to Professor Raymond P. Stearns, 313 
Lincoln Hall, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois. Papers must be submitted by July 1 
of any year in order to be eligible for that 
year’s prize. 


The Department of Archives and Manu- 
scripts of Louisiana State University is arrang- 
ing and packing its holdings of some two 
million items for physical removal in August 
to new quarters on the University campus. 
Every effort will be made to assist researchers 
during the late summer, but some collections 
unavoidably may be inaccessible during the 
moving operations. Visiting summer re- 
searchers who can arrange their visits to the 
Department of Archives prior to the last 
week in July or after September 15 should 
experience no difficulty in using the collec- 
tions of the Department. 
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Recent Articles of Interest 


The Agricultural History Review—Part 1. 
1958: “Cistercian Sheep-Farming and 
Wool-Sales in the Thirteenth Century,” by 
R. A. Donkin; “The Common Fields of 
the Coastlands of Gwent,” by Dorothy Syl- 
vester; “Labour Relations in Scottish Agri- 
culture before 1870,” by George Houston; 
“List of Books and Articles on Agrarian 
History Issued since September, 1956,” by 
Joan Thirsk. 

American Heritage—December, 1957: “Fire- 
Eating Farmer, Edmund Ruffin of the 
Confederacy,” by Alfred Steinberg. April, 
1958 : “How the Frontier Shaped the Amer- 
ican Character,” by Ray Allen Billington. 

Arkansas Historical Quarterly—W inter, 1957: 
“Salt Springs and Salt Works in Arkansas,” 
by Virginia Buxton; “Documents Relating 
to Leasing of Salt Springs in Southwest 
Arkansas, 1832-1842,” edited by Ted R. 
Worley. 

The Chronicles of Oklahoma—Wiwnter, 1957- 
1958: “The Legal Sooners of 1889,” by Ber- 
lin B. Chapman. 

Farm Economics—December, 1957: “Warren 
as Presidential Adviser,” by F. A. Pearson, 
W. I. Myers and A. R. Gans. 

Geography—January, 1958: “Elizabethan Ma- 
norial Surveys,” by D. Monteith. 

The Georgia Historical Quarterly—March, 
1958: “The Letter Books of Thomas Ras- 
berry, 1758-1761, part VII,” edited by Lilla 
M. Hawes; “The Farm Journal of John 
Horry Dent, 1882-1884," by Warren I. 
Smith. 

lowa Journal of History—January, 1958: “Pio- 
neer Farmers and Innovation,” by Allan 
G. Bogue; “Source Material of Iowa His- 
tory: The Appointment of James Wilson 
as Secretary of Agriculture.” 

The Journal of Economic History—March, 
1958: “An Overdose of Slavery,” by Chester 
G. Starr. 

The Journal of Mississippi History—January, 
1958: “The Narrative of John Hutchins,” 
John Q. Anderson. 

The }: of Modern History—March, 198: 
“Eecuomic Growth and Stagnation in 
France, 1815-1914,” by Rondo E. Cameron. 


The Journal of Southern History—November, 
1957: “Hardwood Producers 
Age,” by James W. Silver. 

The McNeese Review—Winter, 1957: “The 
Old Cattle Industry of Southwest Lou 
isiana,” by Lauren C. Post. 

Missourt Historical Review—January, 1958: 
“Kennett,” by Floyd Shoemaker. 

Museum Echoes (of the Ohio Historical 
Society )—December, 1957: “Louis Brom- 
field,” by James H. Rodabaugh. 

Nebraska History—December, 1957: “Val 
Kuska, Agricultural Development 
Agent,” by C. Clyde Jones—March, 1958: 
“Life in a Nebraska Soddy, A Reminis 
cence,” by Charles S. Reed. 

New York History—January, 1958: “Gifford 
Pinchot, Consulting Forester,” by Harold 
T. Pinkett. 

New Mexico Historical Review—January, 
1958: “The Public Domain in New Mex- 
ico, 1854-1891,” by Victor Westphall. 

Past and Present—November, 1957: “Feudal- 
ism in History,” by Owen Lattimore. 

Revue Historique—1%8: “Esquisse pour une 
Histoire Agraire de Byzance: Les Sources 
et les Problems,” by Paul Lemerle. 

The Southwestern Historical Quarterly—Jan- 
uary, 1958: “The Texas and Pacific Rail- 
road Land Grants,” by Ralph N. Traxler, 
Jr.; “The Thomas de la Vega Eleven 
League Grant on the Brazos,” by Roger 
N. Conger. 

The Swedish Pioneer—April, 1958: “A Pro- 
posed Scandinavian Colony in Kansas 
Prior to the Civil War,” by Emory Lind- 
quist. 

Veterinary Medicine—February, 1958: “Roots 
of Animal Disease in Colonial America,” 
by J. F. Smithcors; — March and May, 
1958: “The History of Some Current 
Problems in Animal Disease, VII: Rabies,” 
by J. F. Smithcors. 

William and Mary Quarterly—April, 1958: 
“Johann Martin Bolzius Answers a 
Questionnaire on Carolina and Georgia, 
Part II,” translated and edited by Klaus 
G. Loewald, Beverly Starika, and Paul S. 
Taylor. 
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Activities of Members 


Dee Brown, University of Illinois and former 
editor of Agricultural History, is the author of The 
Gentle Tamers: Women of the Old West (G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 1958). 

James R. Case has recently published a pamphlet 
on Jeremy Ladd Cross, Renowned Author and Le« 
turer |as a Mason|. Copies may be obtained from 
the author, 43 Highland Avenue, Bethel, Con 
necticut. 

Colin Brummitt Goodykoontz, professor emeritus 
of history at the University of Colorado, died on 
January 6, 1958, at the age of seventy-two. 

Phil R. Jack’s article on “Amusements in Rural 
Homes around the Big and Little Mahoning Creeks, 
1890-1912,” appears in the Spring 1958 issue of 
Pennsylvania Folklife. 

An article on “Val Kuska, Agricultural Develop 
ment Agent,” by C. Clyde Jones of the University 
of Illinois appeared in the December, 1957, issue 
of Nebraska History. 

Weymouth T. Jordan, Florida State University, 
has’ two new books on the South: .date-Bellum 
tlabama: Town and Country (Florida State Uni 
versity Press, 1958) and Rebels in the Making: 
Planters Conventions and Southern Propaganda 
(Confederate Publishing Company, 1958). 

Edward Karpoff of the U. S. Agricultural Market 
ing Service discusses the traditional versus the 
present-day breakfast in “Should It Be Break-fast or 
Fast?” New York Times Magazine, March 2, 1958. 

George Lemmer has transferred from the UV. S. 
Air Force to the Technical Liaison Office in the 
Office of the Chief of Army Ordnance. 

James C. Malin of the University of Kansas dis 
cusses “Early Theatre at Fort Scott,” Kansas His 
torical Quarterly, 24:31-56 (Spring, 1958). 

The first annual Literary Award, given by the 
\labama Library Association for the best book of 
fiction or nonfiction about Alabama, went to Mal 
colm C. McMillan, research professor of history in 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, at the Library As 
sociation’s convention in Tuscaloosa in April, The 
award was for Professor McMillan’s book, Const: 
tutional Development in Alabama, 1798-1901: A 
Study in Politics, the Negro, and Sectionalism (Uni 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1955). 

Harold T. Pinkett of the National 
cusses “Gifford Pinchott, Consulting Forester, 1893 
1898," New York History, 39:34-49 (January, 1958) 
Mr. Pinkett is also the author of “Investigations of 
Federal Recordkeeping,” .dmerican Archivist, 21: 
163-192 (April, 1958). 

John T. Schlebecker, lowa State College, discusses 
the influence of sorghum in South Dakota in 
“Pliant Prairie,” Montana, the Magazine of Western 
History, 8:30-41 (Winter, 1958). 

Vivian Wiser of the U. S. Agricultural Marketing 
Service has completed revision of a chart entitled 
“A Chronology of American Agriculture, 1790 
1956.” Copies may be obtained from the Informa 
tion Division, U. S$. Agricultural Marketing Service, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

The Joint Economic Committee of the 85th Con 
gress, 2d has issued The Relationship of 
Prices to Economic Stability and Growth; Com 
pendium of Papers Submitted by Panelists Appeai 
ing before the Joint Economic Committee, March 
3/, 1958, containing “Price and Income Measures 
for American Agriculture,” by O. V. Wells, Admin 
istrator, U. S$. Agricultural Marketing Service; and 
“The Behavior of Prices, 1890-1940,” by Clarence H. 
Danhof, Tulane University. 

Carl R. Woodward, President, University of 
Rhode Island, addressed members of the Newcomen 
Society in North America at the 1957 Rhode Island 
Dinner, held at Providence. His address, published 
as a Newcomen Society tract, was entitled, “Educa 
tion’s ‘Lively Experiment’—in Rhode Island” (New 
Publications in North America, Princeton 
Press, 1957). 
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The Authors 


Jerome Bium is Associate Professor of History at Princeton University. 
Daviv J. BranpensurG is Associate Professor of History at The American University. He 


is currently at work on a biography on the Duc de 


selected, critical translation of his Voyages. 


H. E. Erpman, Professor of Agricultural Economics, Emeritus, 
Station and on the Giannini Foundation, University of California, 
author with J. M. Tinley of Principles of Cooperation and Their 


La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt and a 
was in the Experiment 
Berkeley. He is the co- 


Relation to Success or 


Failure and is presently working on a history of cooperation in California. 
Grace Larsen is Assistant Specialist in Agricultural Economics in the Experiment Station, 
University of California, Berkeley. She is working with Professor Erdman on a History of 


cooperation in California. 


Husert G. Scumipr is Associate Professor of History at Rutgers University. He is the 
author of Rural Hunterdon: An Agricultural History and five monographs on recent Ger 


man economic development. 


Griavys Wavpron is Assistant Professor of History at San Jose (California) State College. 
Reynoip Wik is Professor of History at Mills College, Oakland, California. 
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AGRICULTURAL HISTORY 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
January 1, 1957 to December 31, 1957 
Agricultural History Society 


Amount in checking account, January 1, 1957 3,571.99 


Amount in savings fund, Interstate Bldg. Assn., January 1, 2,297.31 
Receipts to December 31, 1957: 
Contributions through Illinois Development Fund .  . 112.50 
Advertisement 25.00 
Comrthution for Special Project . . «© 350.00 


Total to be accounted for $10,024.88 


Expenditures to December 31, 1957: 
Antes Printing Company, October 1956 issue . . . =704.09 
Antes Printing Company, reprints . . . . . . .. . 39.87 
Garrard Press, October 1957 issue 1,574.63 

Refund on cancelled subscriptions . . . . . 30.50 

Edwards Memorial Award . . . . © « 50.00 

Joint dues to Economic History Association . . 135.00 


Amount in savings fund, Interstate Bldg. Assn., December 31, ‘eae 


Amount in checking account, December 31, 1957* . . . . $2,164.91 
& 


*Of this total, $207.37 comprises the Edwards Memorial Fund. 
During the past two years, the Agricultural History Development Fund, under the leadershi; 
of H. C. M. Case, has secured contributions and new memberships totaling $1,115.00. 
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MEMBERSHIP IN THE 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


may be had by making application to the Secretary 
and by payment of the annual dues provided by the 
Constitution. All members will receive the Review 
issued quarterly. Dues: Library membership, $5 
annually; Sustaining membership, $5 annually; 


Life membership, $100. 
@ 


Address: Witu1am D. AESCHBACHER, Secretary 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
1500 R Street 
LINCOLN 8, NEBRASKA 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


The American Economic Association, founded in 1885, is an organization with mem- 
bership of over seven thousand persons interested in the study of economics or the 
economic phases of social and political questions. Its purpose is the encouragement of 
perfect freedom of economic discussion. The Association as such takes no partisan 
attitude, nor will it commit its members to any position or practical economic questions. 


The publication of the Association consist of the American Economic Review, a quar- 
terly, the Proceedings of the annual meetings, a handbook or directory, and occasional 
monographs on special subjects. Yearly subscription to all publications is $6.00. 


There are six classes of active membership. annual, $6.00; family (second member 
without Review), $1.00; junior (graduate sudents, for three years only), $3.00; sub- 
scribing, $10.00; contributing, $25.00; life $100.00 in a single payment. 

Send for information booklet and address inquiries concerning membership and 


subscription to: 


JAMES WASHINGTON BELL, Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Economic Association, 

Northwestern University, 

Evanston, Illinois 


BACK NUMBERS 


The Society, acting as an agent for a member, has a complete back set of Agricul- 


tural History available for sale as a unit. Inquiries as to terms are invited. 


The Society still has a stock of back numbers, although complete sets are not avail- 


able. Ask for quotations and lists. 


Address: WAYNE D. RASMUSSEN, Secretary-Treasurer 
Agricultural History Society 
U. S. Agricultural Marketing Service 
Washington 25, D. C. 


The Everett Eugene Edwards Awards 
in Agricultural History 


The Agricultural History Society, in partial recognition of the outstanding services of 
Everett E. Edwards to the organization and in honor of his memory, has established the 
Everett Eugene Edwards Memorial Awards to be given to the authors of the two best articles 
(presidential addresses excluded) in Agricultural History each year. One prize of $50.00 is 
offered for the best manuscript submitted by an author who is in the course of taking a degree 
and one prize of $50.00 for the best published article by an author who is a more advanced 
scholar. 

The Awards are financed from the Edwards Memorial Fund to which all members of the 
Society and other interested persons are invited to subscribe. However, the amounts necessary 
to pay the Awards for a period of ten years have been guaranteed by three of Edwards’ former 
co-workers. 


All articles to be considered for publication and other communications regarding editorial 
matters should be addressed to D. A. Brown, College of Agriculture, 226 Mumford Hall, 
Urbana, Illinois. Address inquiries regarding the MeMoRIAL FUND, MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
Soctery, and business matters to WAYNE D. RASMUSSEN, Secretary-Treasurer, U. S. Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, Washington 25, D. C. 
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